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The Structure of Wings 


By WILLIAM MORTON WHEELER 


F all the animals that inhabit the surrounding world, none have called 
Q) forth the admiration and envy of man to such a degree as the ani- 
mals that can fly. The bird and the butterfly have become symbols 
of our higher natures—of the hope and the fancy that lighten the burdens 
of living. Man’s admiration of winged things is seen in the multitudinous 
creations of his art —in his angels, victories, sylphs, griffins, demons and 
genii.. His envy of flying animals is seen in his unceasing efforts to provide 
himself with wings, in the construction of balloons and flying machines. 
The myth of Dedalus and Icarus and Santos- Dumont’s most recent experi- 
m2nts in aéronautics are only very ancient and very modern expressions of 
this ever-present longing to leave the heavy earth behind and to breathe the 
tenuous air nearer the sun. 

It is very probable that animals have not acquired the power of flight in . 
obedience to any such longing as man experiences. During the long history 
of the animal kingdom on our planet, the ability to rise into the air by means 
of wings, and to move about in it at will, probably first arose in animals that 
leaped or that had taken to dropping from trees to the ground when pursued 
by their enemies. In other words, animals were forced to develop wings as - 
a means of escape, and not from any desire to fly. This peculiar power of 
flight appears to have arisen some four or five times during the course of 
animal evolution, and, curiously enough, each time it was developed the 
wings were built ona different plan. There are flying insects, flying fishes, 
flying reptiles, birds and bats—and these five groups of animals represent as 
many different forms of wing. Let us examine them in succession. 

Insects are the only back-boneless animals that can fly, and most in- 
-sects have wings. A few species probably never had wings, and some others 
have given up flying, so that their wings have become small and weak and 
useless. If we examine any typical insect, such as a butterfly, a grasshopper 
-or a bee, we observe that the wings consist of two pairs of flat, thin struc- 
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tures, stiffened with branching ribs that make them resemble more or less 
closely the leaves of certain plants. They are jointed at their attachment to 
the body and can be moved with greater or less freedom by the insect, the 
tip of each wing describing a figure 8 in flight. A study of the develop- 
ment of insect wings shows that they are really nothing but great flat ex- 
pansions of the sides of two rings of the body, the second and third behind 
the head of the animal. Their shape varies greatly in different insects, and 
on it depends the character of the flight in any particular instance. Insects 
with both pairs of wings broad and of nearly uniform shape and size have a 


PTERODACTYL Courtesy of F. A. Lucas 
slow, unsteady flight. This is the case with many moths and butterflies. In- 
sects of powerful and rapid flight, like the hawk-moths, often seen hovering 
about flowers in the twilight, have the fore-wings long, narrow and pointed 
and the hind-wings small. In some of these swift-flying insects, like the 
flies, —our common house-fly, for example,—the hind-wings are reduced to 
little rudiments, called balancers, or halteres, which no longer function as 
wings. Finally, insects with a gliding flight, like the grasshoppers, have 
small narrow fore-wings and broad, fan-shaped hind-legs. 

The wings of all back-boned animals differ from those of insects in be- 
ing peculiar modifications of limbs which were originally used for walking, 
or, in the case of the flying fish, for swimming. They are not mere expan- 
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sions of the sides of the body, as in insects, although similar expansions may 
be developed in connection with the limbs in the animals we are now to 
consider. 

In the flying fish, which inhabit the warmer seas of the globe, the pec- 
toral fins are greatly enlarged, and enable the animals to leave the water and 
to fly through the air a short distance when hotly pursued by their enemies. 
The flying fish is not a great master of the art of flight, and can hardly be 
compared in this respect with birds, bats and pterodactyls. 

The pterodactyls were reptiles which, fortunately, perhaps, for us, be- 
came extinct many ages ago—in what is known by geologists as the Mesozoic 
period. Had we been living at that time we should not have feared the 
smaller species, which were only about as large as sparrows, but the large 
pterodactyls, with their long, toothed jaws and wings twenty-five feet across 
when expanded, would have been far more formidable. In the pterodactyl, 
the wing consisted of a large membrane extending from the posterior sur- 
face of the arm and enormously lengthened fourth digit (our ring-finger) of 
the hand to the anterior surface of the thigh and leg. According to some 
authorities, it was the fifth digit (our “little” finger) that became the “ big” 
membrane-supporting finger in the pterodactyl. The tail, long in some 
pterodactyls but short in others, was inclosed in another membrane which 
connected the inner surfaces of the thighs and legs. 

At first sight, the wings of pterodactyls would seem to resemble those of 
bats, but this resemblance diminishes on closer examination. In the bat, 
not only is the little finger of the hand enormously lengthened, to support the 
membrane attached to its posterior edge and extending back to the fore sur- 
face of the thigh and leg, but also the fingers of the bat’s hand correspond - 
ing to our index- middle and ring-fingers are similarly lengthened, and the 
spaces between them are webbed with membrane as far as their tips. Only 
the clawed thumb remains small and free from the membrane and projects 
forward. Our common, insect-eating bats have an additional membrane be- 
tween the hind legs inclosing the long tail in its middle, but the East Indian 
fruit-bats, some of which are as large as half-grown kittens, are tailless, and 
the membrane between the thighs and legs is very poorly developed. 

Flight reaches its most perfect expression in birds, and some of these are 
the largest flying animals now found upon the globe. All birds’ wings — 
from the huge soaring wings of the condor to the little, rapidly vibrating 
wings of the humming-bird—are built on the very same plan,—a plan, how- 
ever, that differs very much from the wing-plan of bats and pterodactyls. 
In existing birds, that portion of the fore-limb which corresponds to our 
hand has only three fingers, corresponding to our thumb, index- and middle 
finger, or, according to some zodlogists, to our index-, middle and ring- finger. 
The thumb is short and unimportant, whereas the index- and middle fingers 
are united and considerably elongated. To the hind margin of this peculiar 
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hand very long, stiff feathers, the so-called primaries, are attached, while 
other, somewhat shorter feathers, the secondaries, are attached to the hind 
surface of the lower arm. These feathers overlap one another and thus form 
- a large expansion, 
which has the same 
function as the large 
skin expansion of 
the bat and the 

pterodactyl. 

Thus far we have 
considered only the 
true flyers. There 
are, however, sev- 
eral arboreal animals 
that might be called 

parachute animals, since they are 

provided with membranes that can 

be spread and thus permit a gradual 

vamtns fees a mve slanting descent through the air. 

Most of these animals are inhabitants of the Old World, some of the most 

remarkable forms occurring in the East Indies. The membranes and 

devices for spreading them present three modifications. In one form, that 

of the flying tree-frogs of the East Indies, the toes of all the feet are greatly 

lengthened and webbed up to their disc-like tips. These tips resemble the 

toe-pads in our common tree-frogs. The figure shows the Javan flying 
frog with its parachute spread in the act of gliding through the air. 

We find a second modification of the parachute in a small group of liz- 
ards of the East Indian genus Draco, which comprises some twenty species. 
These animals have five or six pairs of their ribs elongated and straightened 
out at right angles to the body. The skin envelops the ribs and is spread 
between them as a thin membrane. The Dracos live in the tree-tops, where 
they hunt for insects, often gliding from twenty to sixty feet on a stretch 
through the air in their descent from one branch to another. They rarely, 
if ever, descend to the ground of their own accord. ‘The parachute mem- 
brane is, of course, always expanded and ready for use. Like the expanded 
wings of butterflies, it is often banded and blotched with brilliant colors 

A third method of supporting the parachute is found in three distinct 
and unrelated groups of mammals — the flying phalangers, the flying lemurs 
and the flying squirrels. These animals are all nocturnal and all resemble 
squirrels in size and coloration. They are all provided with a broad fold of 
skin which connects the fore and hind limbs on either side, and which, like 
the skin of the remainder of the body, is covered with fur on its upper and 
under surfaces. The animals leap from the branches of trees, holding their 
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legs out straight and thereby spreading the parachute membrane. They can 
guide the course of their gradual descent by means of the tail, which is long 
and bushy in the flying phalangers and flying squirrels. 

The flying phalangers are related to the opossums, and, like most of their 
allies, inhabit Australia. The habits of the yellow-bellied flying phalanger 
are described by Mr. Gould as follows: ‘This animal is common in all the 
brushes of New South Wales, particularly those which stretch along the 
coast from Port Philip to Moreton Bay. In these vast forests trees of one 
kind or another are perpetually flowering, and thus offer a never-failing sup- 
ply of the blossoms upon which it feeds; the flowers of the various kinds of 
gums, some of which are of great magnitude, are the principal favorites. 
Like the rest of the genus, it is nocturnal in its habits, dwelling in holes 
and in the spouts of the larger branches during the day, and displaying the 
greatest activity at night while running over the smal!, leafy branches, fre- 
quently even to their very extremities, in search of insects and the honey of 
the newly opened blossoms. Its structure being ill-adapted for terrestrial 
habits, it seldom descends to the ground except 
for the purpose of passing to a tree too distant 
to be reached by flight. When chased or 
forced to flight, it ascends to the highest 
branch and performs the most enormous leaps, 
sweeping from tree to tree with wonderful 
address; a slight elevation gives its body an im- 
petus which, with the expansion 
of its membrane, enables it to pass 
to a considerable distance, always 
ascending a little at the extremity 
of the leap; by this 
ascent the animal 
is prevented from 
receiving the shock 
which it would 
otherwise sustain.” 

The flying squir- 
rels_ very closely 
resemble the fly- 
ing phalangers, al- 
though they are FLYING LIZARD (DRACO) 
really more closely related to the squirrels, rats and rabbits. The larger 
flying squirrels inhabit India, Siberia and eastern Europe. One beauti- 
ful little species, however, occurs in the United States, although we rarely 
see it, because it does not usually leave the hollow tree in which it sleeps till 
after nine o’clock in the evening. Then it begins a very active search for its 
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food, running along the branches or gliding through the air with outstretched 
parachute, from branch to branch or to the ground. 

The flying lemurs, of which there are only two species, occur in the 
Philippines and neighboring islands. They are rather slender animals, about 
the size of a small cat. Besides the expansion of skin between the fore and 
hind limb, they have a smaller fold extending along the shoulder and front 
surface of the arm as far as the wrist, and another larger fold between the 
hind legs and embracing the tail. The toes of all the feet, too, are enveloped 
in the skin-fold up to their claws. The flying lemurs are said to sleep hang- 
ing to the branches with their heads down, like bats. When climbing about 
in search of the leaves and insects on which they feed, the parachute mem- 
brane is tucked up against the sides of the body. When the membrane is 
expanded the animal resembles a kite, and in this condition it has been 
known to traverse a distance of seventy yards at one glide, with a descent of 
only one yard in five. The flying lemurs are peculiar in many points of their 
structure, so that zodlogists have found it difficult to give them a permanent 
place in the classification. 


SOOTY TERN HOVERING 
Photographed by F. M. C. 


This brief study of the wings and parachutes with which different animals 
are provided leads us to an interesting conclusion. We see the same simple 
function, flight, performed by a variety of structures, which have only the 
character of an expansion in common. In most cases the expansion consists 
of the skin of the animal, but in birds it is made up of overlapping feathers. 
The skin expansion, again, may be supported in a variety of ways — by the 
arms and legs in flying squirrels, by elongated fingers in the flying frogs, by 
both elongated fingers and arms and legs in bats and pterodactyls, by elon- 
gated ribs in the flying lizards, and, lastly, by a specially developed branching 
framework in the wings of insects. Nature thus attains the same simple 
end by employing a variety of methods. She never grows monotonous, for 
her ingenuity and resources are alike infinite. 


HOUSE FINCHES TWO DAYS OLD 


The Growth of a Young Bird 


By E. R. WARREN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
With photographs from life by the author 


frontalis) built their nest on the cap of the columns supporting our 
porch roof, and laid four eggs. The nest was watched until the eggs 
hatched, on the 12th of May. Beginning on that day, pictures were taken 
daily of the young, care being taken always to have the camera as nearly as 
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possible at the same distance from the birds, and to place the birds on a 
paper ruled into inch squares. The pictures illustrating this article show the 
changes at intervals of several days. 

At first, the birds have nothing but a partial covering of down, and, as 
usual with such young birds, are hideous, half-naked little things. About 
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HOUSE FINCHES TWELVE DAYS OLD 


the fourth day the feathers begin to show on. the wings, and by the sixth 
these are well advanced and the tail-feathers are beginning to sprout. The 
eighth day shows still more advance, the web begins to appear at the tips 
of the sheaths of the wing-quills and the body-feathers show a little. In 
ten days the birds are quite well feathered, the primaries are well developed 
and the other wing-feathers are advancing rapidly. The birds begin to 
show more activity, and, while they. have not much use of their limbs, they 
can wriggle about in a lively, not to say aggravating, manner when one is 
trying to photograph them. 

When they were twelve days old it was found best to take the pictures 
as side views, instead of placing the camera so as to look directly down upon 
the birds. They were now pretty well covered with feathers but could 
hardly sit up straight. 

As the days went on they began to get the use of their limbs, and could 
sit on a perch if one had the patience to pick them up and replace them a 
dozen ortwotimes. The last picture was taken on the sixteenth day, when 
only a little of the natal down was left, and that on the head. They left 
the nest on the seventeenth day after hatching, but, as I had gone away 
myself the evening before, I got no more pictures. 
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Some Early American Ornithologists 


IV. ALEXANDER WILSON 


By WITMER STONE 


N 1794 a young Scotchman, Alexander Wilson by name, thoroughly 
I disheartened by his surroundings at home, embarked for America, like 

many another, who had gone before him, to seek his fortune. He had 
no definite idea as to what he was to find across the water, but was con- 
vinced that no conditions could be worse than those he was leaving behind. 

Wilson was at this time just twenty-eight years of age. He was born 
of poor parents and brought up, like all the family, to the trade of weaving, 
against which his whole nature rebelled. He was different from his plodding 
associates and yearned for something better than the loom. He loved Na- 
ture and delighted in an outdoor life. He possessed also the spirit of the 
poet, and tried hard to emulate Robert Burns. Many of his verses were 
published, but the reception that was accorded them was not very encourag- 
ing, and added to his despondency. 

So impatient was Wilson after his long sea voyage that he landed at 
Wilmington, Delaware, and went on foot to Philadelphia, to which port 
the vessel was bound. He was delighted with the strange flowers and trees, 
overjoyed to be again on land, and charmed with the songs and bright 
plumage of the Cardinals and other birds which he encountered. 

Arrived at Philadelphia, he was confronted with the old necessity of 
making a living. There being no demand for weavers, he sought other oc- 
cupation, and finally became a school teacher—a position which in those 
days demanded but very meager attainments. Wilson’s early education had 
been very limited, but he had read extensively, developed a good hand- 
writing, and, by studying in his spare hours, he soon found himself suf- 
ficiently well-equipped for his new vocation. For seven years he taught 
school near Philadelphia and at Bloomfield, New Jersey, and spent his 
leisure in rambling through the woods and fields and in writing verses. 

So far, although possessed of a strong love for Nature and of a studious 
disposition, Wilson seems to have had no thought of a serious study of any 
of the natural sciences, and chance alone shaped his future career. In 1802 
he moved to Gray’s Ferry, now within the limits of Philadelphia, to take 
charge of the school there. Near by was the botanic garden of William 
Bartram, and a close friendship immediately sprang up between the venerable 
naturalist and the schoolmaster, which was to alter the whole trend of the 
latter’s life. 

In the association and instruction of Bartram, Wilson saw Nature in a 
new light; his interest and enthusiasm were aroused and he longed to add 
to his knowledge in this new field. He studied the library at the botanic 
garden, and was surprised at the lack of information, particularly concerning 
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the birds, which were objects of especial interest to him. Of many of them 
he soon possessed more knowledge than the books, and it was not long 
before he had conceived the idea of producing a work which should furnish 
a complete account of all the birds of America. 

Illustrations were, of course, a necessity, but, nothing daunted, he im- 
mediately set about learning to draw. He had no artistic talent, but after 
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From a drawing in the possession of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, formerly 
the property of George Ord. Courtesy of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club 


school hours and until far into the night he worked with pencil and brush 
until, after many attempts, he was actually able to produce excellent repre- 
sentations of the birds, though his few attempts at backgrounds were 
almost ludicrous. In 1805, his varied studies gained recognition in his ap- 
pointment as assistant editor of Rees’ Encyclopedia, then being published 
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by Bradford and Company, which insured him a much better living than 
his precarious school teaching afforded. Now, at last, he was beginning to 
realize his hopes. The production of the ornithology became a thing 
possible; Bradford was to be the publisher, Lawson was to etch the plates, 
and Bartram gave constant aid and encouragement. 

In 1808, with a sample of the first volume under his arm, Wilson set out 
on foot and by stage to secure subscribers, traveling through New York 
and New England as far as Portland, Maine, and later, southward to Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, where he obtained the last of the requisite two hundred 
and fifty subscribers at $120 each. He met with many rebuffs, of course, 
and Governor Tompkins, of New York, told him he would not give him a 
hundred dollars for all the birds he intended to describe, even if he had 
them alive. In spite of all, he returned to Philadelphia, triumphant. The 
publication progressed rapidly, he took a boat trip down the Ohio and went 
on horseback through the Mississippi wilderness to New Orleans in search 
of new birds and additional subscribers, and, by 1813, the eighth volume 
was going through the press. In the summer of that year, however, Wilson, 
who had been wearing out his delicate constitution by his confining work, 
was taken sick and died, after a few days’ illness, on August 23. His friend, 
George Ord, completed another volume of the ornithology from the 
materials left by the author, and so was produced the finest work on the 
birds of any country that had appeared up to that time; a work that has 
ever since been a standard and the guide of many a subsequent American 
ornithologist. 

Wilson, at the time of his death, had just begun to reap the reward of 
his work in the praise that it enlisted, both at home and abroad. Of 
financial reward there appears to have been none, as all the receipts were 
consumed in the cost of publication, and, even at that, the work of the 
engraver was largely a labor of love. 

Of Wilson’s personality, we learn from those who knew him best that 
he was honorable and truthful to a degree but of a retiring disposition and 
exceedingly sensitive to criticism, so that he made friends with difficulty. 
His enthusiasm was great, but apparently only exhibited to those with whom 
he was on most intimate terms. 

What would have been the effect upon American ornithology had 
Wilson been allowed to live out his life and publish a popular ornithology 
and other works, which he seems to have planned, it is hard to say. As it 
was, his entire ornithological work was accomplished in eight or nine years, 
and his death came just when he was at his prime. These facts should be 
considered when comparing his work with those of others who rounded out 
their full lives and completed their cherished projects. 

Alexander Wilson has been called the father of American ornithology, 
and he merits the honor. He was an ornithologist in the fullest sense of the 
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word, as ardent a bird-lover in the woods as he was a student of the litera- 
ture of his subject; and when once he had entered upon his life’s work, it 
occupied his every thought. No one can be said to be familiar with 
American ornithology who has not read ‘ Wilson,’ and through the pages of 
the book made the acquaintance of the author. 


Blue Jays at Home 


By WILBUR F. SMITH, South Norwalk, Conn. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


O those knowing the Blue Jay only as the wild, shy bird of the tree- 
tops, so hard to approach, or, by reputation, as a thief or a robber of 
other birds’ nests, there remains a pleasure like unto finding some 

new and rare bird, to watch a pair of Jays through the nesting season and to 
find them so devoted to their nest and young that they lose much of their 
shyness and allow a familiarity which very few other birds will tolerate. 
One pair of Jays built for several years in a tangle of briers near my 
home, and the female became so tame, through constant visiting, that I 
could at last spread her wings and tail-feathers without her leaving her nest, 
and even stroke her back with no further sign of disapproval than a settling 
lower in the nest and a parting of the bill; as six members of the local 
Audubon Society will testify. The nest was in too difficult a position to 
photograph, so I looked forward to the time when I could renew the Jay’s 
acquaintance under more favor- 
able circumstances, and was happy 
this spring when, on May 5, I 
found a nest about seven feet 
high, in a clump of dogwood sap- 
lings, containing five fresh eggs. 
Patience is the key to success, 
with Blue Jays at least, and it 
was needed here, for both birds 
were very wild at first, and, in- 
deed, the male remained so, 
screaming defiance, so it sounded, 
from a distance, and leaving his 
mate to guard the nest. Lying 
on the ground in plain view, 
about twenty feet from the nest, 
I waited for the female to return, 
: » and this she did, after much flying 
JAY SITTING back and forth from tree to tree, 


=~ 
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and dropping from limb to limb, until she stepped into her nest. Gradually 
she allowed me to come nearer, until I could sit within eight feet of her 
and walk away without her flying. Now I brought the camera, placing it, 
without concealment, on a home-made stand, on a level with the nest, 
and running a string back to a near-by fence. Strange to say, the bird did 
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not seem to have any fear of the camera, and I gradually moved it nearer 
the nest until it was less than three feet from her and she allowed me to 
make bulb exposure of one-half second, change the plate and reset the 
shutter. With one hand against the tree in which the nest was built, I 
made another exposure with the other hand, put back the slide, took down 
the camera and left her still brooding her young. 

May 15, four eggs hatched, and the next day the fifth egg had disap- 
peared. It would be interesting to know if the Jay carried away any un- 
hatched egg. May 20, the eyes of the young had not yet opened, and 
what ugly-looking babies they were! But they appeared so only to me, for 
the mother-bird would stand on the edge of her nest and look at them, 
this way and that, with apparent admiration before settling down to brooding. 

In all my watching these birds, not once did they bring a bird’s egg to 
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their nest, nor did they disturb the small birds nesting near, nor would the 
male come near the nest while the camera was in position. 

Perhaps the prettiest thing connected with the life of this nest occurred 
when the young were twelve days old. I had taken three friends to see 
them, and, as we were watching them from behind the fence, the mother- 
bird brought food and fed one hungry youngster and was looking at them 
from the edge of the nest, when the male came, also with food. Alighting 
on the opposite side of the nest, he gave the food to his mate, who in turn 
gave it to the young, a scene so attractive that I wished all those who cry 
“ thief” and denounce the Jay could have seen it. 

Coming and going, the birds were singularly quiet, giving utterance to 
only asingle note, which I associate with their nesting. So marked was their 
silence while I was about the nest that one must attribute it to a desire not 
to draw attention to their home. 

May 30, the young showed the first signs of fear and a disposition to 
leave the nest. They were now well feathered, one being especially large and 
keeping the best position in the now crowded nest. The morning of June 
1 they left the nest, and I photographed them on a branch. Now the old 
birds were furious, and the male had gained the courage to join his mate; 
several times they struck me in the face with their wings, even swoop- 
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ing down and striking my dog, who was with me. After all my interference 
I had the satisfaction of leaving the young in the old birds’ care, for had 
harm come to them through me, the pleasure with which | watched the 
nest, from the eggs to the birds just flown, would have been changed into 
regret. Now I can look forward with anticipation to another spring, hoping 
to renew their acquaintance and perhaps become better friends. 


The Story of a Tame Bob-white 


By J. M. GRAHAM, Pinewood, Tenn. 


Illustrated by the author 


, EEWEEDIE’ is the name of one of eight little Bob-whites hatched 
under a Bantam hen in June, 1904. When first hatched, he was 
about one-third larger than a big bumble-bee, and quite wild. The 

little hen was confined in a pen, out of which the little Quail could not 

escape. They were fed on bugs, worms, grasshoppers and crickets, with 
crumbs of egg-bread, until several weeks old, when they were allowed 
on the lawn with their mother, who was very fond of them, and exerted 
all her vocal powers to keep them together. When frightened, they would 
hide in the grass, nor would they reappear for some minutes, although the 


hen would cluck and call and use every artifice known to her to bring them 
from their hiding- places. 

At night they were caught and put in a box, to prevent cats or rats from 
getting them. This soon got to be impracticable, so a hole was cut in the 
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box, the hen put under, and she would call the little ones, who would go 
into the hole and be brooded for the night. 

The ducks, turkeys and chickens got to devouring them, so they were 
put in the garden, around which there was a paling too high for the poultry 
to get over, and in this way Peeweedie and one other were raised until half- 
grown, when the cat got one—for which she was sent off. 

The little hen soon quit the ground and went to roost with the other 
chickens in an oak that stood within five feet of the kitchen porch._ Pee- 
weedie followed her, and continued to roost in the tree until cold weather 
came on and the chickens went to roost in the hen-house. 

For several nights Peeweedie roosted alone in the grass near the house, 
but, tiring of that, he went with the chickens to the hen-house, where he 
has roosted since, managing to get in between two chickens to keep warm. 

He eats out of our hands, and when not called for his food he comes on 
the porch, flies on a table near the kitchen window and calls until he is fed. 
When we had snow on the ground, he flew from the hen-house to the 
kitchen, a distance of one hundred yards, got his food and flew back. It is 
predicted that he will leave me at mating time, but as there is a covey of 
Quail that frequents the garden and lawn, I trust that he will conduct a 
successful courtship and induce a mate to keep house with him on the lawn, 
and allow us to feed them as we have him. If he should leave, the pleasure 
we have derived from having him is worth all the trouble it has cost us. 

The picture shows Peeweedie on a wheelbarrow eating out of my hand. 


A PAIR OF FLICKERS AND THEIR HOME 
Photographed from nature by A. L. Princehorn 


NORTHERN PHALAROPE SEEKING FOOD 
Note the feeding-place just abandoned at the left 


The Feeding Habits of the Northern Phalarope 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


With photographs from nature by the author 


an experience, that among all the interesting incidents which crowded 
a trip to California, as a member of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union excursion of 1902, I recall with most satisfaction several hours passed 


: Be discovery of a well-marked trait or habit in bird-life is so unusual 


with the Northern Phalaropes at Monterey, on May 27. 

A record-breaking northwest wind had been blowing for over two weeks. 
It had evidently rendered navigation impossible for the Northern, as well as 
Red Phalaropes, and these seafarers among the Snipe, while voyaging to 
their Arctic summer homes, were stranded on the coast in vast numbers. 

» A week later we found many wrecks of this feathered fleet ashore on the 
Farallones, their poor, emaciated little bodies floating in the rock-inclosed 
pools left by the tide. 

I had previously known this bird only as an inhabitant of the Atlantic, 
where 1 had seen it in great beds resting in the waters or rising in silvery, 
curling waves before the approach of our steamer, and while I regretted the 
disaster which had befallen the half-starved little waifs, I realized that their 
ill luck was my good fortune, and lost no time in availing myself of this ex- 
ceptional opportunity to make the acquaintance of a bird which but few 
naturalists have met intimately. 

All the quiet bodies of water contained Phalaropes, a large pond in the 
city of Monterey being fairly speckled with them. As, with several members 
of the A. O. U. party, I approached its margin, I was not a little astonished 
to observe that apparently one-half the Phalaropes in it were spinning about 
in the most remarkable manner. They might have been automatic teetotums. 

The sight of this singular action aroused vague memories of a description 
of it as a courtship ceremonial. It will be remembered that marital relations 
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among the Phalaropes are somewhat unusual. Not only is the female larger 
and more brightly colored than the male, but she is the male in all but the 
prime essentials of sex. She woos, selects the nesting-site, and, while of 
necessity she lays the eggs, the male, unaided, hatches them and rears the 
resulting family. 

These facts suggest that a careful study of the mating habits of Phala- 
ropes will throw much needed light on the problem of sexual selection, and, 
exulting at the splendid posSibilities of the situation, I concealed myself in 
an overhanging limb which swept the water. The nearest birds were now 
within ten feet. The larger size and brighter plumage of the females was 
strikingly noticeable 
and no difficulty would 
therefore be exper- 
ienced in determining 
the part in the perfor- 
mance taken by both 
sexes. 

At once the alleged 
forwardness of the fe- 
male was discounted 
by seeing quite as many 
males as females pir- 
ouetting; while the 
sight of single birds, 
of either sex, whirling 
around quite alone, 
cast doubt on the sex- 
ual significance of the 
evolution. 

In short, it required 
only a few moments’ 

NORTHERN PHALAROPE WHIRLING watching to learn that 
the revolving birds were feeding. The lobed feet were moved alternately in 
such a manner that the bird spun around in the same spot, making a complete 
revolution in about two seconds and from three or four to as many as forty 
turns without stopping. A rotary movement of the shallow water was thus 
created, bringing to the surface small forms of aquatic life which the Phala- 
ropes eagerly devoured, their slender bills darting rapidly two or three times 
during each revolution. It was an interesting and, in my experience, a 
novel method of securing food. 


1. Carpe May WarsLer, ApuLT MALE. 4. Patm Warsier, ADULT. 
2. Cape May WarsLer, ADULT FemALe. 5. Pam WARBLER, YOUNG. 
3. Cape May Warsier, Younc FemA.e. 

(One-half naturai size.) 


For Teachers and Students 


The Migration of Warblers 


THIRTEENTH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louts AGASSIZ FUERTES and Bruce HORSFALL 


CAPE MAY WARBLER 


SPRING MIGRATION 


'No. of years’| Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast— 


Southern Florida 
Northern Florida 
Atlanta, Ga. (near) 
Washington, D. C 
Southeastern New York 
Eastern Massachusetts 
Montreal, Can. 
Quebec, Can... . 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 


Mississippi Valley— 


March 3, 1887 
April 3, rgor1 

April 18, 1902 
May 2, 1888 

May 11, 1893 
May 10, 1897 
May 14, 1890 
May 16, 1902 
May 16, 1903 


Brookville, Ind. 
Chicago, III 
Oberlin, Ohio 


May 4, 1899 
April 30, 1899 
May 5, 1895 


Southern Wisconsin 
Southern Michigan 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Lanesboro, Minn 
Elk River, Minn 
Aweme, Manitoba 


May 6, 1888 
May 11, 1890 
May 11, 1900 
May 8, 1887 
May 17, 1889 
May 14, 1900 


~~ 
wnt iu A A oO cow 


FALL MIGRATION 


Earliest date of frst 
one seen 


No. of years’| Average date of first 


PLACE record one seen 


August 23, rgo1 
August 20, 1896 
August 23, 1904 
August 25, 1890 
September 8, 1898 
September 17, 1887 


Guelph, Ont. 
Washington, D. C 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C 
Southern Florida 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


INo. of years’| Average date of last Latest date of 
record one seen last one seen 


Chicago, Ill. . . September 21, 1896 
a ee September 24, 1889 
Al Pee eee eee October 14, 1888 
Ne eh Fe es October 21, 1891 
Southern Florida ..... November 7, 1891 


| 
Grinnell, Iowa ..... September 17, 1886 


PALM WARBLER 


The Palm Warbler has been separated into two subspecies, of which 
Dendroica palmarum ranges west of the Alleghanies, while Dendroica palma- 
rum bypochrysea, the Yellow Palm Warbler, occurs along the Atlantic slope. 
In the following notes, the locality will serve as a general guide to the 
particular form intended. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


No. of years’| Average date of Earliest date of 
record spring arrival spring arrival 


Atlantic Coast— 
Raleigh, N. C. ot March 31 February 13, 1890 
ee kk ee oe April 6 March 31, 1889 
Germantown, Pa. eee hy we April 14 April 11, 1889 
Englewood, N. J. é a ahaa April 14 April 11, 1902 
New Providence, N. J. | April 17 April 13, 1889 
Southeastern New York April 18 April 14, 1893 
East Hartford, Conn. April 16 April 9, 1887 
Boston, Mass. ... . Ss deve le April 18 April 13, 1897 
Southern Maine 6.0 2 April 23 April 16, 1896 
St. John, N. B.. . April 20 April 13, 1896 
Halifax, N. S. April 27 April 20, 1890 
Pictou, N. S. May 1 April 28, 1894 


Mississippi Valley— 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 
Chicago, Ill. . . 
Southern Wisconsin 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Listowel, Ont. . ; 
Hillsboro, Iowa. . . 
Grinnell, Iowa . . . 
Lanesboro. Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn 


April 15 April 1882 
April 25 April 1897 
April 30 April 1886 
April 30 April 24, 1897 
April 30 April 1894 

ay 2 April 1894 
April 22 April 1896 
April 26 April 1888 
April 27 April 1890 
April 30 April 27, 1889 
Elk River, Minn... . . May 3 May 1886 
Aweme, Manitoba ........ May 7 May 190! 
Fort Chipewyan, Athabasca ... . May 1901 


Arum ouuwmn o wo nor 


The Migration of Warblers 


FALL MIGRATION 


PLACE 


Northwestern Minnesota... . 
Lanesboro, Minn... . 
Chicago, Ill. . . 

Oberlin, Ohio 

Southern Maine 

Beaver, Pa. . 

Englewood, N. i 

Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


No. of years’ 


record 


Average date of 
first one seen 


September 10 
September 18 
September 15 
September 26 
September 28 
September 13 


Earliest date of first 
one seen 


September 9, 1896 
September 17, 
September 4, 
September 16, 
September 19, 
September 7, 
September 26, 


| September 7, 


PLACE 


record 


No. of years’ 


Average date of last 
one seen 


Latest date of last 
one seen 


Aweme, Manitoba 
Lanesboro, Minn. 
Chicago, IIl. 


North River, Prince Edward Island i ; 


St. John, N. B. 

Southern Maine ..... 
New Providence, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 


6 
4 
6 


3 
7 
3 


September 30 
October 1 
October 9 


October 13 
October 13 
October 12 


October 6, 1901 
October 3, 1890 
October 18, 1896 
September 15, 1887 
October 18, 1896 
October 20, 1892 
October 18, 1894 
October 19, 1890 


MARYLAND YELLOW - THROAT 


The Maryland Yellow-throat has been separated into some six or more 
different subspecies, three of which occur along the Atlantic Coast, two in 
It is not possible to apportion 
the migration notes with any degree of accuracy among these various 


the interior and several on the Pacific slope. 


subspecies. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Atlantic Coast— 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C 
Beaver, Pa. 
Renovo, Pa. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Southeastern New York 
Jewett City, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. ° 
Southern New Hampshire 
Southern Maine . 
Quebec, Can. 
St. John, N. B 
Central Nova Scotia. . 
North River, Prince Edward Island 


|No. of years’ 


record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


“ = 
Men OOM CHM DAW wW 


March 30 
April 21 
May 4 

May 4 

April 29 
May 


March 20, 1894 
April 18, 1888 
April 30,. 1899 
May 2, 1900 

April 24, 1886 
April 30, 1902 


, April 30,. 1900 


April 29, 1902 
May 2, 1896 
y 6, 1902 
7, 1902 

13, 1899 

11, 1888 

18, 1896 
6, 1891 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 
record 


No. of years’ | 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Mississippi Valley— 
Rodney, Miss. 
Helena, Ark. .. 
Eubank, Ky... . 
St. Louis, Mo. . . 
Brookville, Ind. 
Waterloo, Ind. . . 
Wauseon, Ohio. . 
Oberlin, Ohio , 
Chicago, Ill... . 
Petersburg, Mich. 
Southern Ontario re 
Parry Sound District, Ont. 
Ottawa, Ont. . 
Keokuk, lowa 
Grinnell, Iowa . . 
Lanesboro, Minn.. . x eee 
Elk River, Minn... . . 
Aweme, Man. 


Western United States— 
Onaga, Kans. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. . . 
Great Falls, Mont. _ 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 


Osler, Saskatchewan 
Beaverton, Ore. . 
Southern British Columbia 


April 28 
May 11 
May 12 
May to 


April 6 


FALL MIGRATION 


No. of years’ 
record 


Great Falls, Mont 
Central South Dakota. . 
Lanesboro, Minn 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Chicago, III 

Waterldo, Ind 

North River, Prince Edward Island. . 
St. John, N. B 

Southern Maine 

Eastern Massachusetts 
Southeastern New York 
New Providence, N. J. 
Renovo, Pa. 
Germantown, Pa 


MMA AUM A oh wh & 1 


Washington, D.C... . 


Average date of 
last one seen 


September 
September 
September 
September 
October 1 
September 4 
September 26 
October 3 
October 3 
October 2 
October 3 
October 4 
October 13 


March 25, 1890 
April 9, 1898 
April 10, 1892 
April 14, 1887 
April 18, 1896 
April 19, 1891 
April 26, 1891 
April 26, 1899 
April 27, 1902 
April 24, 1886 
May 3, 1901 
May 13, 1899 
May 4, 1905 
April 23, 1893 
April 22, 1890 
April 30, 1888 
May 9, 1890 
May 18, 1902 


April 23, 1896 
May 9, 1889 
May 10, 1892 
May 9, 1895 
May 25, 1893 
March 21, 1885 
April 4 1889 


Latest date of 
last one seen 


September 24, 1896 
October 5, 1889 
September 15, 1902 
October 5, 1885 
September 27, 1889 
October 2, 1894 
October 8, 1887 
September 11, 1887 
October 3, 1891 
October 13, 1901 
October 11, 1895 
October 14. 1887 
October 23, 1891 
October 6, 1899 
October 30, 1888 
October 20, 1890 


BELDING’S YELLOW - THROAT 


A western species, resident in and restricted to Lower California. 


Bird-Lore’s Colored Plates 


The series of twenty-four colored plates illustrating North America Warblers will be 
completed in the next volume of Birp-Lore. The responses to the query, sent out last 
year, concerning the most desirable group of birds to figure in color when the Warblers 
were concluded, leaves the choice between the Flycatchers and the Thrushes and we should 
be glad to receive a further expression of opinion in regard to this matter. 

In Birp-Lore for December, 1904 we stated our desire to add colored plates to Mr. 
Dutcher’s admirable Educational! Leaflets, and, to our no small satisfaction, we find ourselves 
in a position to gratify it. 

Hereafter then, in addition to the Warbler plates, each number of Birp-Lore will 
contain a colored plate of the male and female of some well-known North American bird. 

To teachers who subscribe to Bisp-Lore the Natural Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties makes this generous offer : on application to the Association at 141 Broadway, each 
teacher will receive, without charge, two extra copies of each Educational Leaflet together 
with two colored plates and six facsimile outline drawings of the plate for coloring. 
Additional copies of the Leaflet, plate, and outline may be had at cost. 


Bird-Lore’s Sixth Christmas Bird Census 


HE plan of reporting one’s observations afield on Christmas Day has 
met with such cordial and practical endorsement by bird students 
throughout the country that BirD-Lorg’s Christmas Bird Census 

may now be considered a fixed event, which increases in interest as the 
accumulating records give additional material for comparison. From a total 
of twenty-five lists received in 1900 it has grown tp seventy-nine lists in 
1904, and there is every reason to believe that the returns for the present 
year will exceed in number those of any previous season. 

Reference to the February, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, or 1905 number of 
Birp-Lore will acquaint one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt 
which we desire ; but to those to whom none of these issues is available we 
may explain that such reports should be headed by a brief statement of the 
character of the weather, whether clear, cloudy, rainy, etc., whether the 
ground is bare or snow-covered, the direction and force of the wind, the 
temperature at the time of starting, the hour of starting and of returning. 
Then should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check-list,’ a list of 
the species seen, with exactly, or approximately, the number of individuals of 
each species recorded. A record should read, therefore, somewhat as follows : 

Yonkers, N. Y. Time, 8 a. M. to 12M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; 

temperature 38°. Herring Gull, 75: Total, — species, — individuals.— 

James GATES, 

These records will be published in the February issue of Birp-Lorg, 
and it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. 
It will save the editor much clerical labor if the model here given, and the 
order of the A. O. U. Check-list be closely followed. 
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Hotes from Field and HStuvp 


Guils Destroy Insects and Mice 


It is a well-known fact that Gulls eat a 
great many insects, but it is not generally 
known that they will also eat mice. The 
following letter from John E.Cox, of the Utah 
Board of Agriculture, is of great interest: 
‘* Gulls go all over the state for insects, the 
greatest number visiting the beet fields, 
where they keep down the crickets, grass- 
hoppers, cutworms, etc. They took a new 
diet this summer. Some alfalfa fields were 
so badly honeycombed with mice holes 
and runs that it was impossible to irrigate 
them, and they were plowed up, mostly for 
beet culture. When the water was turned 
into the irrigation ditches the mice were 
forced out of their holes, and the Gulls then 
caught them; they became so perfect in 
their work that they kept abreast of the 
head of the water and picked up every 
mouse that appeared. When gorged with 
victims they would vomit them up in piles 
on the ditch bank and recommence their 
feeding. Gulls are sacred in Utah, and are 
so tame that oftentimes they may be caught 
by hand as they follow the plow so closely.’’ 
—Wwa Dutcuer, New York City. 


How the Birds Come 


appearing in December. Most of them 
are Otocoris alpestris praticola, but the 
largest flocks, numbering from forty to sixty, 
contained also Otocoris alpestris. 

Last winter, on the 8th of February, 
eighteen Snow Buntings were feeding on 
the lawn; but the number increased con- 
stantly, until, by the 24th, there must have 
been five hundred of them. 

The fourth day of their coming they 
brought one Lapland Longspur with them. 
He would usually be found on the same 
spot a few feet from the house, where a lit- 
tle heap of corn was kept. Our house is at 
the edge of a small village, where the farms 
begin, and there is quite a stretch of lawn 
free from trees. To attract the ground- 
feeding birds, we usually keep the snow 
cleared from a part of the lawn, and scatter 
chaff and hay seed from the barn floor, to 
give the appearance of bare ground; in 
February when the snow is deep in the 
fields arid nature’s larder is nearly bare, we 
look for Snow Buntings and larger flocks 
of Larks. 

We have tried various kinds of grain, but 
now use chiefly cracked corn, for the large 
flock last winter scattering twelve or fifteen 
quarts a day. 


In reading the winter-feeding number 
of Birp-Lore, I saw no mention of 
Shore Larks, yet these birds have been 
among our winter visitors for four years. 
On February 21 and 22, 1902, there was 
a heavy snow-storm, and on the morn- 
ing of the second day I saw three Shore 
Larks feeding among the Tree Sparrows 
close by the house. In the driving storm 
and bitter cold, they were crouching so 
that they seemed almost to make nests in 
the snow. As I stood watching them, 
softly, like a larger flake of snow, a Snow 
Bunting came fluttering down; and on 
that day eleven Larks and thirty-five 
Snow-Buntings fed on the lawn. Every 
winter since the Larks have visited us, 
coming earlier each season, last year 


SNOW - BUNTINGS 


Notes From Field and Study 


After the Snow Buntings became familiar 
they frequently perched in the trees: some- 
times, as shown in the picture, in a small 
maple near the house, whence they would 
drop, a few at a time, to their feeding 
place, sometimes on the apple trees or on a 
large elm farther away in the pasture. 
There I have seen one or two hundred at a 
time, making the trees look fairly white. 

Another pretty sight was a flock sitting 
on the telegraph wire, after the manner of 
Barn Swallows. 

These birds, with our Chickadees, Downy 
Woodpeckers, Juncos, Blue Jays, Tree 


SNOW -BUNTINGS PERCHING 


Sparrows, White-breasted Nuthatches, and 
sometimes a Meadowlark, give us a variety 
of winter visitors. 

One beautiful morning last February 
when, with ‘‘no cloud above, no earth 
below,’’ as a Snow Bunting sat on the low 
fence and poured out his beautiful song as 
sweetly as a Thrush in June, I thought that 
even a New England winter is not without 
compensations for the bird lover.—JENNIE 
C. Batt, Oakville, Conn. 


Los Angeles Bird Visitors 


It was a glorious winter’s morning, and I 
sat at my window breathing in the pure air. 
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From the end of the garden hose a little 
stream of water trickled, making a shallow 
pool about two feet long, and here the birds 
were taking their morning baths. Hop- 
ping about were several of those handsome 
little fellows—the White-crowned Sparrows. 
There was room for several to bathe at once, 
but not all could get in who wished, and 
those not in the water sometimes showed 
their impatience by making a scolding noise, 
which did not, however, scare or hurry their 
comrades. 

The jolly, handsome House Finches— 
commonly called Linnets—were also of the 
party, bathing side by side with the Spar- 
rows, but occasionally making an unfriendly 
dive at them. 

Two dear little Arkansas Goldfinches 
came flying down to the little pool and 
with many a friendly, good-natured ‘‘Peep, 
peep?’’—‘‘May we bathe, too?’’ hopped in 
and began their ablutions. 

The White-crowns had kept up a con- 
tinuous flying in and out of the water, new 
bathers taking the places of those who were 
fortunate enough to find the pool first. 
A Brown Towhee came hopping along with 
her sociable ‘‘ Chip, Chip,’’ and, finding a 
deserted corner of the little pool, jumped in 
and: ducked and splashed to her heart’s 
content, then flew upon the fence and made 
her toilet—not a long process, as she con- 
tented herself with wetting her breast. 

When the pool was about deserted, a 
‘‘tsip, tsip,’’ and a flutter of many plump, 
hurrying little feathered mites, proclaimed 
that a flock of California Bush-tits had 
come for their daily feast of scales and 
small insects. Lighting in one of my pep- 
per trees, I was delighted to see that some 
of the busybodies had discovered the water. 
Down they flew, until there were five of them 
splashing at one time, making a pretty 
picture. More of them hopped about on 
the ground, and would undoubtedly have 
gone in had not the Sparrows driven them 
away. 

While the bathing went on beneath my 
window, I glanced out at the vacant lot 
beyond me. There a small flock of Audu- 
bon’s Warblers were hopping about on the 
ground or swinging from a tempting weed. 
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Hopping or flying about with them were 
several of those handsome birds the Lark 
Sparrows and more of the Linnets, and 
White-crowns were flying about in seem- 
ingly utter abandon, their various call notes 
making a veritable bird-babel. Farther 
away, at the top of an elderberry tree, sat a 
California Shrike —silently and quietly 
minding his own business. ‘* Chi-Chi- 
Chia,’’ in a quick, scolding voice, pro- 
claimed that a Ruby-crowned Kinglet was 
foraging in my trees; a dainty Anna's 


Humming-bird whizzed by my window, . 


stopping long enough to sip fearlessly at 
the flowers that grew beside me; while 
above all else rang out the liquid, inspir- 
ing notes of a Mocking-bird. 

Surely here was a gathering which repaid 
a half-hour’s stay at my open window.— 
Harriet Wittiams Myers, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Twenty-third Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


The twenty-third Congress of the Amer- 


ican Ornithologists’ Union was held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, November 13-16, 1905. At the 
business meeting of Fellows, on the night 
of the 13th, Charles F. Batchelder was elected 
president of the Union, E. W. Nelson and 
Frank M. Chapman, vice-presidents, John 
H. Sage, secretary, and J. Dwight, Jr., 
treasurer. 

The Fellows elected were: Walter K. 
Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. ; Lynds Jones, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, and Wilfred H. Osgood, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The five Members elected 
were: Austin H. Clark, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. Leon Dawson, Seattle, Wash.; J. H. 
Riley, Washington, D.C. ; John E. Thayer, 
Lancaster, Mass.; Charles W. Townsend, 
Boston, Mass. Seventy-one Associates were 
elected, making the total membership (in- 
cluding all classes) of the Union about goo. 

The average attendance was greater than 
that at any previous Congress, and, in addition 
to the regular sessions, at which were pre- 
sented the papers in the appended list, there 
was a Union dinner, followed by an informal 
reception at the American Museum, excur- 
sions to the Museum of the Brooklyn Insti- 
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tute of Arts and Sciences, the New York 
Aquarium, and New York Zodlogical Park. 

The twenty-fourth Congress of the Union 
will be he!d in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 12, 1906. 


LIST OF PAPERS 


Some Unpublished Letters of Wilson and 
some Unstudied Works of Audubon, Wit- 
mer Stone ; The Evolution of Species through 
Climatic Conditions, J. A. Allen; Summer 
Birds of the Mt. Marcy Region in the 
Adirondacks, Elon H. Eaton; Pelican Island 
Revisited, illustrated by lantern slides, Frank 
M. Chapman; Some Breeding Warblers of 
Demarest, N. J., illustrated by lantern slides. 
B. S. Bowdish; Notes on Wing Movements 
in Bird Flight, illustrated by lantern slides, 
William L. Finley; The Status of Certain 
Species and Subspecies of North American 
Birds, J. Dwight, Jr.; Wild-fowl Nurseries 
of Northwest Canada, illustrated by lantern 
slides, Herbert K. Job; Andrex Hesselius, 
a pioneer Delaware Ornithologist, C. J. Pen- 
nock; The Probability of Error in Bird 
Migration Records, Witmer Stone; Some 
Observations on the Applicability of the Mu- 
tation Theory to Birds, Witmer Stone; The 
Song of the Hermit Thrush, Henry Oldys; 
Impressions of English Bird- Life, illustrated 
by lantern slides, Frank M. Chapman; Ex- 
hibition of Lantern slides, William L. Baily; 
A Lapland Longspur Tragedy, illustrated 
by lantern slides, Thomas S. Roberts; Simi- 
larity of the Birds of the Maine Woods and 
the Pocono Mountains, Pa., William L. 
Baily; Discontinuous Breeding Ranges, il- 
lustrated by lantern slides, Wells W. Cooke; 
The Principles of the Disguising Coloration 
of Animals, illustrated with experiments and 
slides, Abbott H. Thayer; The Collection 
of Birds in the New York Zodlogical Park, 
C. W. Beebe; A Contribution to the Na- 
tural History of the English Cuckoo, with a 
Review of the Literature on the Subject, 
Dr. Montague R. Leverson; Plumages and 
Status of the White-winged Gulls of the 
genus Larus, Dr. J. Dwight, Jr.; A Con- 
tribution to the Ornithology of South Caro- 
lina, pertaining chiefly to the Coast Region, 
Arthur T. Wayne; Should Bird Protection 
Laws and their Enforcement be in the hands 
of the National Government? O. Widman. 


Book News and Reviews 


Two Birp-Lovers in Mexico. By C. 
WituiaM Beese. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs from life taken by the author. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
106 half-tones. 


12mo. xiii+408 pages, 
Price, $3 net. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beebe went to Mexico, not 
to collect but to study birds, and the results 
of their three months’ observations are pre- 
sented in this attractive volume. Beginning 
at Guadalajara, they worked thence to 
the coast, thus encountering widely varying 
climatic and physiographic conditions, with 
corresponding diversity in bird-life. A 
camping outfit not only enabled them to 
make their home where they pleased, but to 
pass twenty-four hours of each day in the 
field; and every camper knows how much 
more intimate relations can be established 
with one’s surroundings under conditions of 
this kind than when one lives in even a 
favorably situated house. 

Without enforced duties of trapping and 
shooting, or specimens to prepare, Mr. 
Beebe could devote his entire time to ob- 
serving and recording; and the outcome of 
his labors, as they are here présented, im- 
pels comparison with the briefly ‘An- 
notated List’ which so frequently forms the 
only published evidence of months of honest 
endeavor. The comparison, indeed, may 
be made in the volume before us, for Mr. 
Beebe gives an annonated ‘List of Birds Ob- 
served’ in an appendix, and we may count 
most of 374 pages which precede it as due 
to the employment of the observers’, rather 
than the collectors’ methods. Some day, 
perhaps, when facts are valued as highly as 
‘skins,’ we may send expeditions into the 
field solely for the purpose of securing 
information in regard to the habits of the 
animals whose bodily remains now tax our 
storage facilities. 

Mr. Beebe had an eye not only for birds 
but for mammals, reptiles and insects as 
well, while his enthusiastic admiration of 
the remarkable scenery one finds in Mexico 
and his interest in the Mexicans themselves 


find expression in well-worded descriptions. 
His book, therefore, possesses a literary 
charm which will add greatly to its scien- 
tific value, for it will both entertain and 
instruct. The excellent photographs by 
which it is embellished will also aid the 
fulfilment of this desirable end.—F. M. C. 


Tue Bos-wHiTE AND OTHER QUAILS OF THE 
Unirep States iN THEIR Economic 
Revations. By Sytvester D. Jupp, 
Ass’t Biological Survey. Bull. No. 21. 
Bureau Biological Survey, Washington, 


1905. 


This is, in the best sense, an economic 
paper. Based on broad lines, both in 
research and in conclusion, it shows the 
Bob-white’s value as a destroyer of weed seeds 
and noxious insects and as a game-bird in 
whose pursuit hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are annually expended, a large pro- 
portion of which goes to the owner of the 
land on which Bob-white is found. Living 
or dead, therefore; Bob-white is a valuable 
asset, and the problem of maintaining the 
supply of birds in the face of a constantly 
increasing demand is worthy of the most 
serious consideration. That it can be done, 
with favorable climatic conditions, is beyond 
question. Short shooting-seasons, strict 
enforcement of the game-laws, prevention 
of trapping, prohibition of sale as game, 
and winter feeding will go far toward keep- 
ing the numbers of this prolific bird from 
decreasing; and we know of no. better 
means to inaugurate a general movement 
toward this end than to distribute widely 
this admirable publication, which treats not 
only of Bob-white but of our six other 
species of Quails ; 

The appearance of this work so shortly 
before the unspeakably sad end of its tal- 
ented young author makes doubly keen our 
regret at the loss of an investigator whose 
accomplishments had won him high rank 
among the real naturalists of this coun- 
try. It will be difficult to fill his place.— 


F.M.C. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


The Auk.—The October number of ‘ The 
Auk’ opens with two papers by A. 
H. Clark on the Parrots and Macaws of 
the Antilles. Digging among the hazy ac- 
counts of early writers, Mr. Clark has pieced 
together a description of an extinct Parrot 
of Martinique, which he names Amazona 
martinica, Gmelin’s name violacea being 
available for another extinct Parrot of 
Guadeloupe. While the practice of nam- 
ing vanished birds from the tales of ancient 
travelers is not new, its usefulness is some- 
what questionable, and we may, perhaps, 
look forward to the day when the Roc of 
‘Sinbad the Sailor’ will be furnished 
with an appropriate scientific name. 

A well-annotated list of the birds of the 
Bahamas, by J. H, Riley, next attracts our 
attention; and G. F. Breninger asking ‘Are 
the Habits of Birds Changing?’ gives ex- 
amples of various Arizona species that have 
adapted their nesting sites to new conditions. 
A journal of ‘A Third Trip to the High 
Sierras’ near Lake Tahoe is written by 
M. S. Ray, and we would only criticize his 
comparison of the songs of the Russet-backed 
and Hermit Thrushes of the region. To 
our ear it is the song of the former that is 
“loud and ringing,” and the notes of the 
latter “subdued,” not the reverse, as Mr. 
Ray puts it,—it would not be difficult, 
though, to confuse the songsters. More 
mountain species will be found in a list of 
the ‘Summer Birds of Mt. Pinos, Cal.,’ by 
J. G. Grinnell. ‘The Direction of Flight 
in the Fall Migration at New Haven, 
Conn ,’ by L. B. Bishop, is a study of the 
migrants passing a certain hill. Those at 
a higher elevation fly west, and those at a 
lower, north. 

The breeding of Bachman’s Warbler in 
South Carolina, with a description of its 
juvenile plumage, is recorded by William 
Brewster, and there is an article by A. T. 
Wayne on a surprising number of rare birds 
of South Carolina. 

J. A. Allen takes issue with Mr. *Ober- 
holser’s conclusions regarding Swainson’s 
genera, and also reviews, at great length, 
Mr. H. L. Clark’s paper on specific and 
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subspecific differences, but the lay-reader 
will be more interested in the many notes 
and items that are published. Among them 
we find that sixteen specimens of the Ruff 
have been taken in North America, and 
that the English Sparrow has at last reached 
Tucson, Arizona. 

An ‘obituary notice of Walter E. Bryant, 
who died May 21, 1905, marks the passing 
of a prominent California ornithologist.— 
5. He. 


Tue Conpor.—The September number 
of ‘ The Condor’ opens with the first part 
of Finley’s paper entitled ‘Among the Sea 
Birds off the Oregon Coast,’ and illustrated 
with nine cuts from Bohlman’s superb 
photographs. This part deals with the 
birds found on Three Arch Rocks, sixty 
miles south of the mouth of the Columbia 
River. An account of the life and work of 
the late Walter E. Bryant, accompanied by 
a portrait, is contributed by Walter K. 
Fisher, and is followed by a list of Bryant’s 
ornithological writings, comprising forty-four 
titles, compiled by Joseph Grinnell. These 
two articles give a good idea of Bryant’scon- 
tributions to West Coast ornithology. It is 
noticeable, however, that an important 
paper on Cerros Island, published in 1886, 
is omitted. This article, containing the 
first list of birds of the island, with notes on 
twenty-seven species, appeared in ‘Forest 
and Stream,’ Vol. XXVII, pp. 62-64. 

Three faunal papers in this number also 
deserve special mention. These are the 
concluding part of Kaeding’s ‘Birds from 
the West Coast of Lower California and 
Adjacent Islands,’ Dixon’s ‘Dry Notes from 
Dry Lake’ on San Gorgonio Peak, Cali- 
fornia, and Bishop’s ‘Notes on a Small 
Collection of California Birds,’ from San 
Bernardino and San Diego counties. The 
last-mentioned paper contains a description 
of Oberholser’s Vireo. Vireo huttoni ober- 
holseri, based on a specimen collected at 
Witch Creek, in San Diego county, in 


April, 1904. 


The series of portraits of eminent Euro- 
pean ornithologists, begun in March, is 
continued by those of Dr. Alphonse Dubois, 
of Brussels, Prof. Max Firbringer, of Heidel- 
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berg, and Dr. Rudolf Blasius and Dr. 
Wilhelm Blasius, of Brunswick.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


The MassacuuseTts AupUBON SOCIETY 
announces the publication of a new Audu- 
bon Calendar for 1906. The calendar con- 
sists of six new plates of American War- 
blers, printed in Japan in the best style of 
Japanese color-printing, from blocks made 
expressly for this purpose, and tastefully 
mounted on cards 93% x 144 inches, with 
descriptive text on back. These are be- 
lieved to be the first Japanese reproductions 
of American birds ever made, and they have 
the artistic distinction that belongs to the 
finest Japanese workmanship. The birds 
represented are the Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, Canadian Warbler, Yellow- 
throat, Oven-bird, Black-poll Warbler and 
Myrtie Warbler. Price, $1.50, net, postpaid. 

Orders should be sent at once, as the edi- 
tion is small. 


In ‘Science’ for September 1, 1905, 
W. E. D. Scott states his belief in the 
origin by mutation of certain North Ameri- 
can birds of doubtful status. Mr. Scott’s 
argument centers chiefly about Brewster’s 
and Lawrence’s Warblers, which he regards 
as mutants; but in a succeeding number of 
‘Science,’ Dr. J. A. Allen questions Mr. 
Scott’s conclusions and supports the gener- 
ally accepted theory of hybridity and 
dichromatism as accounting for these puz- 
zling forms. 


‘Farmers’ Bulletin’ No. 230, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
entitled ‘Game Laws for 1905. A summary 
of the provisions relating to seasons, ship- 
ment, sale and licenses.’ This useful docu- 
ment was prepared by T. S. Palmer, Henry 
Oldys and R. W. Williams, Jr. 


The report for 1904 of the Director of the 
Bernice Pauahi Museum of Honolulu, con- 
tains ‘ Notes on the Birds of Waianae Moun- 
tains,’ ‘ Notes on the American Birds Col- 
lected in the Hawaiian Islands by Mr. Gerrit 
Wilder,’ and several papers describing the 
nests and eggs of Hawaiian birds, all by 
Wm. Alanson Bryan. 
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Publication No. 25 of the Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Laboratories (Manila, P. 1., 1905), 
by Richard C. McGregor, contains a paper 
on ‘Birds from the Islands of Ramblon, 
Sibuyan and Cresta de Gallo,’ and ‘ Further 
Notes on Birds from Ticao, Cuyo, Culion, 
Calayan, Lubang and Luzon.’ Several new 
species are described, and there are interest- 
ing observations on the nesting habits of the 
Panay Hornbill (Penelopides panini) and 
Linch’s and Whitehead’s Swifts ( Salangana 
linchi and S. whiteheadi), with photographs 
of nests and eggs. 


In ‘ The Birds of the Genus Cinclus and 
Their Geographical Distribution’ (Smith- 
sonian Miscell. Coll. Vol. XLVII, Part 4), 
Dr. Stejneger concludes that these birds of 
marked form and habit originated in “that 
enormous and ancient plateau and mountain 
region north of India, and east of 90° 
east longitude, whence they have radiated 
wherever high enough mountain ranges, or 
otherwise boreal conditions, permitted them 
to push forward their colonies.” The paper 
is a suggestive contribution to philosophic 
zoogeography. 


‘ The Ostriches and Their Allies,’ by C. 
William Beebe (Ninth Annual Report of 
the New York Zoological Society), gives a 


general account of the Apteryx, Emu, 
Cassowary, Rhea and Ostrich, and discusses 
their ‘External Structural Adaptations to 
Cursorial Habits.’ 


An unusually large collection of the nests 
and eggs of South American birds is de- 
scribed by Dr. J. A. Allen in ‘ Supplemen- 
tary Notes on Birds Collected in the Santa 
Marta District, Columbia, by Herbert H. 
Smith, with Descriptions of Nests and Eggs’ 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xxi, pages 


275-295). 


Vernon Bailey (‘ Birds Known to Eat the 
Boll- Weevil,’ Biol. Survey, Bull. No. 22) 
lists twenty-two species of birds which have 
been known to eat the boll-weevil, and says 
that “it is probable that by carefully pro- 
tecting such species and by encouraging 
their increase the good work they now do 
may be greatly augmented.” 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


An Opportunity for the Local 
Ornithologist 


During the past year our enterprising 
Pacific coast contemporary, ‘The Condor,’ 
has been conducting a discussion of the 
opportunities for original work offered to 
the investigator by the study of birds. It is 
encouraging to note that none of the con- 
tributors to this symposium suggests system - 
atic work as the promising field of future 
endeavor, but that they emphasize the im- 
portance of the study of the bird in relation 
to its environment. 

For the greater part, however, their re- 
marks are addressed to those who desire to 
make ornithology their profession; but the 
probabilities are that in no other branch of 
zoology are the professionals so outnumbered 
by the amateurs; and this fact, it seems to 
us, should be constantly held in mind in 
any consideration of ornithological interests. 

For one person whose official position 
gives him the time and very elaborate 
equipment essential to research in technical 
ornithology, there are hundreds, equally 
ambitious, but handicapped by limited op- 
portunity and indequate material. 

These are the local bird students whose 
daily vocation has perhaps no relation to 
ornithological pursuits, in which, how- 
ever, they take the keenest interest. To 


what problems can they turn their attention? ° 


How can they gratify their desire to achieve 
distinction by making some noteworthy con- 
tribution to the science of birds ? 


There is that usual outlet to circumscribed 
activity—the ‘Local List,’ a wholly admi- 
rable thing, but it is not necessary that 
every ornithologist publish such a list, 
though he may contribute to it. There is 
that so often fatal undertaking, a collection 
of birds’ skins, nests and eggs. Fatal, not to 
the birds, for reasonably limited collecting 
never appreciably affected their abundance, 
but fatai to the ornithological future of the 
collector. 

Once bow the knee to the collecting fetish, 
and we may as well acknowledge at once 
its power for all time. The formation and 
care of even a small collection is more than 
apt to be the beginning and the end of our 
labors. The means to the end becomes the 
end and the specimens them acquire a 
value which makes their ion a suffi- 
cient reward for our endeavor.” 

It is true that one of the participants in 
the discussion we have mentioned considers 
experience as a collector ‘‘ essential to suc- 
cess, no matter what department of orni- 
thology the young student may finally decide 
to investigate,’’ but since he adds that ‘‘no 
young man is justified in thus taking bird 
life unless he is reasonably sure that his 
interest in ornithology is likely to be last- 
ing, and that his ability to devote his life to 
its pursuit is also assured,’’ we may con- 
clude that he is addressing the professional 
rather than the amateur student of birds. 

In what direction, then, can the latter 
direct his efforts with a hope of making an 
addition to knowledge? In our opinion, his 
object may be accomplished by extreme 
specialization. He should devote himself 
not to the study of birds, but to the study of 
a bird, selecting, preferably, the common- 
est species of his locality. 

Once let him determine to prepare as 
complete a biography of the Robin, Crow, 
Song Sparrow or Blue Jay as circumstances 
will permit, and his studies will assume a 
definiteness, importance and interest which 
they lacked before. Not only will he pur- 
sue his field work with renewed vigor, but 
his researches will extend to publications 
which before had no attraction for him; 
and his search for information will lead toa 
correspondence with fellow students through- 
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out the country which will 
widen his horizon. 

It is not to be expected that such a study 
can be concluded in a single season, but so 
long as it is incomplete it will repay our 
attention. Its general features may follow 
one of the several excellent outlines for 
birds’ biographies to be found in various 
ornithological text-books, or in Birp-Lore 
for December, 1904; and in this connection 
it would be well to consult Mr. Burns’ ad- 
mirable ‘Monograph of the Flicker,’ issued 
by the Wilson Bulletin, at Oberlin, Ohio. 

The possibilities of publishing extended 
reports of the kind we have in mind remain 
to be considered; and in this connection 
Birp-Lore will promise its assistance, 
agreeing to print and publish, at its own 
expense, any biographical memoir of a 
North American bird which, in our opinion, 
adequately presents its life-history. 

It would. be well, however, for intending 
authors to consult us, and, in order to avoid 
duplication of work, as well as to invite 
assistance, to announce in Birp-Lore the 
subject of their proposed biography. 


instructively 


The Cat Question 


The exaggerated press reports of the reso- 
lution in regard to cats (see page 290) 
passed by the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies at its annual meeting has 
exposed the Societies to much unjust criti- 
cism. The Societies are accused of urging “a 
war of extermination” against all cats, and 
of “interfering with the balance of nature,” 
while the cat is said rarely to eat birds, or, 
if its destructiveness be admitted, its natural, 
inherent right to kill in response to instinc- 
tive promptings is maintained. 

Now, we might say a great deal on the 
question of birds’ rights vs. cats’ rights, but 
we prefer to discuss the question in only its 
humane aspects, with the reasonable hope we 
may induce cat-lovers to believe that they 
may conscientiously join hands with bird- 
lovers in their efforts to prevent the undue 
increase of the cat population. 

No one, we imagine, would hesitate to 
condemn the introduction of the Mongoose 
into this country, or the stocking of our 
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woods with Ferrets; why, then, should we 
permit the increase of an equally predaceous 
animal in such numbers that we cannot care 
for the fast and ever-multiplying progeny, 
which, homeless, are forced to provide for 
themselves. Asa result, millions of virtually 
wild cats are roaming our fields and woods, 
leading, doubtless, a life of ease during the 
season of plenty when birds nest, but faring 
miserably in the starvation time which 


follows. 
It is, of course, difficult to get exact data 


in connection with this feral cat life of the 
country, but word now comes of thousands 
of deserted cats wandering along the beaches 
and dunes of our coast, where they have been 
forsaken by heartless ‘summer cottagers.’ 

A startling index of the magnitude of our 
cat population, and, at the same time, of the 
endless suffering entailed by irresponsible 
ownership, is given by certain figures fur- 
nished by the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to animals. 

In the interests of humanity, it is one of 
the duties of this widely known organization 
to “destroy homeless, diseased and injured 
cats,” and the need for its activities in this 
direction is eloquently expressed in the 
statement that for the first nine months of the 
present year, it destroyed 53,938 cats in 
New York City, while the total for nine 
years up to 1903 is given as 465,065! 

Analysis of the figures for the present year 
shows that while in January when climatic 
conditions would lead one to expect a high, 
even if artificial death rate, the sufferings of 
2,019 cats were humanely ended, in July the 
number had risen to 5,533, and a further 
consideration of the statistics supports the 
conclusion that this surprising increase in 
mortality is occasioned by the same thought- 
lessness—to use no harsher term—which 
leaves thousands of cats to starve on our 
beaches, and the homeless cat,in midsummer, 
is apparently no better off than the poor 
wanderer on the winter coast. 

In the light of these figures, can any real 
lover of cats consistently refuse to aid the 
Audubon Societies in their efforts to secure for 
these much-neglected creatures the attention 
and care we should give to every animal for 
whose existence we are responsible? 
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Notes and News 


Pursuant to the notice given in the August 
Birp-Lore, the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association was held at the American 


Museum of Natural History October 31. 
Twenty-seven members were present at the 
morning session and in the afternoon the 
west lecture-room of the Museum was com- 
pletely filled. Members were present from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, District of Colum- 
bia, North Carolina and Oregon. 

After approving the minutes of previous 


Mrs. CorDeELIA CHIVINGTON, Cheyenne, 


meetings, the Treasurer presented his report, 
which showed the Association to be in a 
very ‘sound financial condition. The special 
feature of the report was the purchase of two 
one-thousand-dollar 4% bonds; these com- 
mence the permanent endowment fund which 
should now grow rapidly. It may here be 
noted that a// membership fees, except those 
paid by annual members, are placed in the 
permanent endowment fund, none of the 
principal of which can be used. Friends of 
the cause of bird protection now have an 
opportunity of adding to a fund of which 
only the interest is available, thus insuring 
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bird protection in perpetuity. The Audit- 
ing Committee reported that they had 
employed expert accountants to audit the 
accounts of the Treasurer, which were found 
to be correct, and the report was ordered 
printed. 

The President then gave a résumé of the 
work of the past year, dwelling on the prog- 
ress made in the several branches of effort. 
This report was ordered printed in the 
December number of Birp-Lore, and also 
as a separate for general distribution. 

The following directors were then 
reélected for the term of five yeais; viz. : 

George Bird Grinnell, New York; 
Arthur H. Norton, Maine; H. P. 
Attwater, Texas; Walter J. Blakely, 
Missouri; Mrs.Mabel Osgood Wright, 
Connecticut; Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, 
Florida, and Mr. William L. Finley, 
Oregon, was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Mr. Isaac N. Field, in 
whose death the Association had 
sustained a great loss. : 

The afternoon session commenced at 

2:30, when discussion on the subject 
of cats was held. Extended remarks 
were made by Dr. George W. Field, 
president of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Commission; Dr. Palmer, 
of Washington; Rev. William Lord, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. Chapman. 
The consensus of opinion was that if 
cats could be kept at home, and if 
their owners could be made responsi- 
ble for them that the lives of multi- 
tudes of wild birds would be saved 
annually. The following resolution 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That in the interests of 
humanity and bird protection the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies endorses the movement to 
make the owners of cats responsible 
for their acts and welfare. 


A meeting of the directors was 
held, when all of the officers of the 
Association were reélected for the 
term of one year. After adjournment 
of the business meeting, Mr. William 


L. Finley gave an_ entertaining 
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account of his experiences among the large 
colonies of water-birds breeding in south- 
eastern Oregon, illustrating his remarks with 
many photographs taken by himself and 
Mr. Bohlman. Mr. Finley stated that the 
Audubon Society was responsible for stop- 
ping the slaughter of Grebes in this locality. 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman followed with a 
delightfultalk on English bird-life. 

The annual meeting was a most success- 


. ful affair, and the members and visitors 


present were enthusiastic over the bright 
prospects of the National Association. 


SPECIMEN OF OUTLINE CUT FOR COLORING 


Six copies of this cut, together with two copies of the Educa- 
tional Leaflet, containing a colored plate of the bird here shown 
in outline, will be sent free to all teachers subscribing to Birp- 
LORE, on application to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, at 141 Broadway. New York City. 


THE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH* 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 
President National Association of Audubon Societies 


ational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 17 


The Goldfinch, which is also known as the Yellow Bird, Wild Canary, 
Lettuce Bird and Thistle Bird, has been selected as the first of the series of 
birds to be shown in natural colors. Presentation in this way renders 
unnecessary a detailed description of its plumage. The English name of the 
Goldfinch is well chosen, as the bright yellow of the male when in breeding 
plumage is like burnished gold. The Latin generic name of the Goldfinch 
has reference to prickly plants, while its specific name, tristis, sad, refers to 
its rather plaintive flight note. The female Goldfinch is more modestly 
dressed than her mate. 

The changes in plumage of the male are very interesting and, to the 
novice, somewhat puzzling. Until the student becomes acquainted with 
this bird he may wonder why he sees no males during the winter. The truth 
is at this season the flocks of supposed female Goldfinches are really of 
both sexes, the male bird having assumed in the previous fall, usually by 
the end of October, a plumage closely resembling that of the female and 
young bird of the year. 

The male retains this inconspicuous dress until late in February, when 
one can notice a gradual change taking place in some of the birds. This 
molt, or renewal of feathers is actively continued through March and April, 
and by the first of May our resplendent bird is with us again. The change 
from yellow to brownish and back again to yellow can be noted by the stu- 
dent in the field, who with a good opera-glass will find that the variations 
in plumage between the two extremes are without number. 

The song period with the male Goldfinch continues as long as he wears 
his gold and black livery, for it commences as early as the middle of March 
and ends late in August. 

Goldfinches are wee birds, some four and one half-inches in length, but 
what they lack in size they make up in admirable qualities, one of the chief 
of which is their gregarious mode of life. Except during the short season 
devoted to domestic duties, they associate in flocks and live a happy. no- 
madic existence. Their undulating mode of flight seems to express joy and 
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Order—Passeres Family—Fringillide 
Genus—Astragalinus Species—T ristis 


AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 
Upper Ficure, Mace; Lower Ficurs, Femae. 
(One-half natural size.) 
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exaltation, and when they add song, it is the very abandon of happiness. Even 
in winter, when the fields are brown and the trees are bare, a flock of Gold- 
finches adds the charm of life to an otherwise dead outlook. 

The Goldfinch migrates, but not to the extent that the truly migratory 
species do. The Warblers, for instance, desert their summer homes and, after 
making long journeys southward, spend the winter beyond the limits of the 
United States; the Goldfinches, on the contrary, gradually move southward 


NEST AND EGGS OF AMERICAN GOLDFINCH 
Photographed from nature by C. William Beebe 


as far as the Gulf States and in winter are found from the Gulf coast as far 
north as the latitude of central New York. Their breeding range is from 
the Carolinas westward to the Rocky Mountains and northward to the 
British Provinces and southern Labrador; consequently they are permanent 
residents in a large part of the United States where their migratory and 
breeding ranges overlap. There are several closely related forms or sub- 
species of the Goldfinch* found in the West and on the Mexican border 


* Pale Goldfinch in Rocky Mountain district; Willow Goldfinch in Pacific coast district. 
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which are so much like the American Goldfinch that it may be said Gold- 
finches are found in a large part of North America. 

Goldfinches are very cleanly in their habits and indulge in frequent baths; 
indeed, the border of a shallow pool is an excellent place to study this species, 
as it is not an uncommon sight to see a number of the brightly colored 
males gathered there. During the breeding season the parent birds seem to 
have a well-defined route from the nest to a common watering place. 

The nesting site may be in an evergreen or deciduous bush or tree, and 
the nest may be built only a few feet from the ground or at considerable 
height, where it is saddled on or attached to a forked twig. The nest itself 
is an exquisite piece of bird architecture, compactly built of dried grasses, 
leaves and shreds of bark, the outside being embellished with lichens, which 
Audubon says are attached by saliva. The inside of the nest is lined with 
the softest plant-down. The mother-bird is the builder of this tasteful home, 
her handsome consort, during the nest-building time, devoting most of his 
efforts to singing to cheer his industrious mate. After the four to six bluish 
white eggs have been laid the singing partner has more work to do, for he 
has to feed his brooding wife. His frequent visits are always announced 
with a sweet conversational song, which he seems able to give even though 
his bill is filled with seeds. 

These leaflets are published to induce the boys and girls of the country 
to keep their eyes wide open and see things out of doors. One of the things 
we want to know about the Goldfinch is why he begins to nest so late in 
the season, often long after most birds are through with domestic duties for 
the year. August is the time he chooses. Surely it seems a strange month 
for nest- building and the care of young. Does he select it because before that 
date nature has not provided food suited to the needs of the young Gold- 
finches? 

The Goldfinch belongs to the thick-billed, seed-eating class of birds and 
js extremely fond of the seeds of thistles, a most noxious weed. Does he 
postpone housekeeping until the thistle seeds are ripe enough to eat? 

The agriculturist should be interested in this bird. Every thistle along 
the highway is a prolific source of future trouble, but when you see it orna- 
mented with an animated bit of gold and black, you may know that Nature 
is interposing one of her potent checks to the too rapid increase of weed 
pests. Every Goldfinch saves the farmer much hard work by destroying weed 
seeds, which form the bulk of its food supply, although during the breeding . 
season it gives its young considerable animal food, consisting of insects of 
various kinds. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


What is the local name of the Goldfinch in your locality? Describe the plumage worn 
by the male bird in summer, also at other seasons; how do the plumages of the male and 
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female bird differ? When does the male bird begin to assume the summer or breeding 
dress? when the winter dress? How long does it take to make the change? Is there any 
change in the plumage of the female bird? What is a molt? Do any birds change the 
color of their plumage ‘without molting ? What is such process called? Describe the 
plumage of young birds at the time they leave the nest. Descriptions should be based on 
observations made in the field from the living bird, when possible. When does the song 
period commence ? How long does it continue? Does the female have a song? What is 
the alarm note? The flight note? Give size of Goldfinch, shape of body, wings, tail, bill, 
feet. What are the habits during different seasons of the year? What is meant by gre- 
garious? By nomadic? Are there any peculiarities of flight? During what portion of 
the year are Goldfinches found in your locality? Do they breed in your locality ? Describe 
the nest in detail, materials used, size, etc. 

(Note.—If an occupied nest of the Goldfinch is found, the locality should be de- 
scribed in detail in a note-book, the kind of tree, height of nest from ground, etc. After 
the nest is abandoned it should be secured, properly labeled, and kept in the class-room 
for examinarion and comparison.) When do the Goldfinches nest in your locality? What do 
Goldfinches eat? (Note.—This question will be answered best from personal observation. ) 
Name and describe the plants from which seeds are taken. Name and describe the insects 
eaten. Is the bird doing good or harm ? To whom, and how ? 


GOLDFINCHES IN THE MAKING 


CALIFORNIA GULLS 
A portion of an Oregon Colony 


Photographed by Finley and Bohiman 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


T is with pardonable pride that I present to the directors and members 
of the National Association, at its first annual meeting as an incorpo- 
rated body, a brief outline of the results accomplished during the past 

year. Good results are the measure of success in all corporate bodies, and 
in this respect this Society is no different from any other. 

Your directors and officers are selected from the membership, and to 
them is entrusted the management of affairs of the Association. If their 
management meets your approval and shows that the talents entrusted to 
their keeping for the year are ready to be returned with interest in the 
shape of material good accomplished, your commendation will be expected. 
Our Society may be compared with the ocean tides, which never stand still, 
but ever ebb or flood; let us so do our work that the movement of our 
Society will always be like the flood-tide, growing broader and deeper day 
by day and year after year. 

The object of this organization is to be a barrier between wild birds and 
animals and a very large unthinking class and a smaller, but more harmful 
class of selfish people. The higher and stronger we build our wall the 
greater our measure of success. The unthinking, or, in plain English, the 
ignorant class, we hope to reach through educational channels, while the 
selfish people we shall control through the enforcement of wise laws, reser- 
vations or bird refuges, and the warden system. How well your officers 
and directors have succeeded in their undertaking will be shown in the 
following report. 
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THE YEAR’S WORK 


Principal Results. —Since the last annual meeting the National Associa- 
tion has been incorporated, and is now ina legal position to accept and 
administer legacies either of cash or realty. Already it is known that the 
Society is mentioned in three testamentary documents, and the directors 
urge upon the members the importance of this means of providing for the 
permanency of the Association. Quite recently one of the state societies 
became a legatee in the amount of $1,000, this being the first bequest 
received. It shows that the Audubon Societies are attracting attention, and 
their work will in time become one of the best known of the philanthropic 
movements. The Finance Committee have already invested the fees of 
twenty life memberships in two one thousand 4 per cent gold mortgage 
trust bonds, issued by the United States Mortgage and Trust Company. 
This is a beginning on which can be built a great structure of consecrated 
wealth. The eighty dollars earned each year by our present fund means 
that some great colony of birds will always be guarded during the breeding 
season. During 1904 we had 110 contributors to the working fund. Since 
February 15, last, when a systematic effort was commenced to obtain mem- 
bers for the Association, 490 additional ones have been secured. This is a 
gain of 450 per cent. In 1904 the total receipts from all sources was 
$4,929.58; during the present year the receipts have been $12,498.07. This 
is a gain of 250 per cent. 

Office Work.—The Officers have to devote far too much of their time 
to finances, to the detriment of the more pleasant and legitimate work of 
bird protection. When the National Committee was organized in 1901, no 
office was necessary and clerical assistance was needed only a portion of the 
time. The work of the Society has increased steadily, and for a large part 
of the present year two clerks have been employed. The work outgrew the 
limits of the president’s home, and, on October 1, an office was established 
at 141 Broadway, New York, which will hereafter be the headquarters, 
instead of the familiar ‘525 Manhattan Avenue.’ From the office may be 
heard from morning until night the clatter of typewriting machines sending 
messages to the public about the protection of wild birds and animals, and 
through the door is continually flowing a stream of educational literature. 

Hundreds of thousands of pages of such publications have been mailed 
during the past year. The illustrated educational leaflets of the Association 
now number 16, and, in addition, two special leaflets have been issued, one 
devoted to the Robin and the second to the Martin. Thousands of pages 
of letters have been dictated in reply to the ever-growing correspondence. 

Legislation.— The legislative work of 1905 was very successful. The 
Model Law was adopted in five states,—California, Missouri, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. There is now only one coast state where 
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our law is not in force; therefore sea-birds can more easily be protected. It 
takes only a second of time to say that five states have adopted the model 
law; few of you realize what a long process of persistent effort, and edu- 
cational work on the part of this Association, the State Audubon Society, in 
some cases the Fish and Game Commission, led up to the final victory. In 
more than one state the bill was passed after having been presented and 
urged before three sessions of the Legislature. 

In other states important legislative action was taken, notably in New 
York, where the repeal of the anti-spring duck shooting law was defeated 
for the second time, largely through the work of the National Association 
and the New York Audubon Society. The bill defeated was one of the 
most pernicious pieces of bird legislation considered in 1905, and had it 
passed it would have been so decided a set-back to bird protection that it 
would have taken years for the movement to recover. In Texas, after a long 
and arduous fight, an almost similar bill was killed. This magnificent result 
was obtained largely by the work of the secretary of the Texas Audubon 
Society, aided by some earnest and enthusiastic helpers. The National As- 
sociation could do very little in this fight except to encourage those who 
were in the field by supplying them with funds and literature. Wherever and 
whenever a Legislature is in session, the National Association arranges with 
some reliable person at each capital to forward copies of all bills introduced, 
that relate to wild birds or animals. Good bills are approved and urged; on 
the contrary, bad bills are combated with all the strength and influence of 
the Association and of the State Audubon Society. 

Reservations.—If the National Association did no other work than to se- 
cure Bird Reservations and to guard them during the breeding season, its 
existence would be fully warranted. There is no more effective method of 
protection than to guard the birds while they are breeding, and, if this can be 
done on an island or group of islands set aside as a bird refuge, it becomes 
doubly valuable. It nas recently been discovered that these refuges are occu- 
pied by birds at other seasons of the year, as well as during the season when 
they are rearing their young. Birds soon learn where they are not disturbed, 
and will remain there and become very tame. Even game-birds will be bene- 
fited by the reservations, for on them they may not be disturbed, even in the 
open season. One of our wardens reports that it is a wonderful sight to see 
the thousands of Ducks and Geese that gather on the islands and the reser- 
vation waters in his charge. The birds seem to know that there they can 
escape the shooting going on all about them. The result of this year’s work 
is four new reservations made by Executive Order of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, to whom this Association is deeply indebted for his never-failing 
interest in and ready help to our work. 

The orders are as follows: 
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It is hereby ordered that the following described islands in Stump Lake in Township 
151 North, Range 61 West, sth Principal Meridian, North Dakota, shown on the official 
plat approved February 13, 1905, on file in the General Land Office, be, and they are 
hereby reserved and set apart for the use of the Department of Agriculture as a preserve 
and breeding ground for native birds, viz. : 

Two islands in Section 10, one shown as Lot 3 of the section, containing 12 acres, 
and one shown as Lot 4 of the section, containing 7.64 acres; one island in Section 11, 
shown as Lot 4 of the section, containing 2.22 acres; also one island in Section 15, shown 
as Lot 2 of the section, containing 5.53, total area 27.39 acres. This reservation to be 


known as the Stump Lake Reservation. 
(Signed) THeoporE Roosevetr. 


The White House, March 9, 1905. 


It is hereby ordered that Passage Key, an island near the mouth of Tampa Bay, 
Florida, as shown on the General Land Office map of the State of Florida of date 1893, 
and situated in Section 6, Township 34 south, Range 16 east, as the same appears upon the 
official plat of survey of said township approved March 17, 1877, be, and it.is hereby 
reserved and set apart for the use of the Department of Agriculture as a preserve and 
breeding ground for native birds. This reservation to be known as the Passage Key 


Reservation. 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The White House, October 10, 1905. 


It is hereby ordered that the unsurveyed islands of the Huron Islands group, lying 
near the south shore of Lake Superior, as shown by the General Land Office map of the 
State of Michigan of date 1904, and situated in Sections 26, 27, 34 and 35, Township 53 
north, Range 29 west, as the same appear in part upon the official plat ‘of survey of said 
township approved June 4, 1847, be, and they are hereby reserved and set apart for the 
use of the Department of Agriculture as a preserve and breeding ground for native birds, 
This reservation to be known as the Huron Islands Reservation. 

(Signed) THeopore RooseveLr. 


The White House, October ro, 1905. 


It is hereby ordered that the unsurveyed islands of the Siskiwit or Menagerie group 
of islands, lying near the mouth of Siskiwit bay, on the south side of Isle Royal in Lake 
Superior, Michigan, as shown by the General Land Office map of the state of Michigan 
of date 1904, and situated in Sections 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 33, 34 and 35, Township 64 
north, Range 36 west, as the same appear in part upon the official plat of survey of said 
township, approved June 4, 1847, be and they are hereby reserved and set apart for the 
use of the Department of Agriculture as a preserve and breeding ground for native birds. 
This reservation to be known as the Siskiwit Islands Reservation. 

(Signed) THeoporE RooseveLt. 

The White House, October 10, 1905. 


The Stump Lake Reservation is used by Gulls, Terns, Ducks and Snipe. 

The Huron Islands and Siskiwit Reservations are occupied by large 
colonies of Herring Gulls, together with a few Ducks. 

Passage Key Reservation, being so far south, is inhabited by an entirely 
different class of birds in the breeding season, such as Royal, Cabot’s, Least 
and Sooty Terns. Thousands of Herons and also several! varieties of shore- 
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birds breed there. All the sea-birds in the locality resort there every night 
to roost, also swarms of Ground Doves. 

The Association has already secured six reservations, or bird refuges, and 
the directors expect to be able to secure additional ones in the near future. 
Reservations can be secured only when the property is still owned by the 
General Government. Where a colony is located on an island or other prop- 
erty owned by a state, corporation or individual, other methods of control 
obtain. An effort is now being made to purchase from a state an island on 
which there is a large colony of Herring Gulls. The Louisiana Audubon 
Society has taken a ten years’ lease of twenty-two islands, each of which is 
the breeding place of large colonies of birds, such as Laughing Gulls, Foster’s 
Common, Royal and Cabot’s Terns, and Black Skimmers. They are also 
negotiating for the purchase of an island containing over 1,000 acres which 
now belongs to the State of Louisiana. The warden who has charge of 
Breton Island Reservation in Louisiana will also guard the territory owned 
or leased by the Louisiana Society. This territory is quite large, and it 
is absolutely necessary that our warden should be supplied with a power- 
ful seagoing launch in order that he may rapidly and safely move from ‘island 
to island during the breeding season so the birds may always be assured of 
protection. Dependence on a sailing craft istoo uncertain. During the pres- 
ent winter it is purposed to build on Breton Island a small house of refuge, 
which may be used by the wardens or any seamen or fishermen in distress. 
As there is no drinking-water on the Reservation, it is also purposed to sink 
a well by the cabin. This will render it unnecessary for our warden to 
travel to the mainland, a distance of 100 miles, for a fresh supply of 
water. 

Warden System.—The number of wardens in the employ of the Asso- 
ciation has been larger during the present. year than ever before, and the 
number will probably increase every year as new colonies of birds are dis- 
covered. As the Association grows stronger in members, and consequently 
has more money to spend, it is purposed to make special investigations of tne 
bird-life of portions of the coast of which we now have only a superficial 
knowledge. Undoubtedly many large breeding places will be discovered. 
The magnificent results that have been obtained on the coasts of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Louisiana 
and Oregon, and, in the interior, in New York, Michigan and Oregon, 
make the directors of the Association feel fully warranted in enlarging this 
valuable means of bird protection. The members and the public must al- 
ways bear in mind that this Association has grown from the appeal made in 
1900 to bird lovers, by Abbott H. Thayer, for special protection to sea-birds 
during the breeding season, and it is therefore incumbent upon us, as far as 
lies in our power, to carry out the original idea. The coasts of South 
Carolina, Georgia, parts of Florida, and especially the Gulf Coast from west 
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of the mouth of the Mississippi River to the Rio Grande, should have early 
attention. 

Cage-Birds.—This subject has received special and vigilant attention 
during the present year. New York City is the greatest distributing point 
in the live-bird traffic, and it is, therefore, comparatively easy to control it 
and to see that native birds are not dealt in. There have been a few sporadic 
attempts to bring from the south Mocking-birds and Nonpareils, but they 
were soon stopped. The dealers now understand that the National Asso- 
ciation does not intend to permit any traffic whatever, especially interstate 
traffic, in live North American birds. In this work the Association has had 
the heartiest sympathy and codperation from the officers of transportation 
companies. Some of them have gone so far as to expend considerable sums 
of money in printing extracts of the state bird and game laws for the use and 
guidance of their thousands of local agents. 

When the officers of transportation companies are so deeply interested in 
the subject as to become members of the Association, it is very evident that 
their influence and support can be obtained at all times. 

Foreign Relations—Germany: Early in the year Baron v. d. Bussche, of 
the Imperial German Embassy in the United States, asked, on behalf of his 
Government, for a complete history of the Audubon movement and its 
method of working. This was furnished in the greatest detail, and the oc- 
casion was taken to call the attention of the German Government to the 
very large number of live wild birds that were shipped annually from Bremen. 
The following note was received in reply: 

“I beg to thank you yery much for the valuable information you have 
given me, and for the many reports you have sent. I have not failed to draw 
the attention of my government to the facts mentioned in your letter that 
many wild birds are shipped from this country. I hope that the German 
Government will take steps to stop or hamper this trade. Should the 
Embassy get any information about this question I will not fail to let 
you know.” 

Great Britain: The most cordial relations exist between the Royal So- 
ciety for the Protection of Birds and this Association. It is suggested to the 
members of our Association that they subscribe for the Quarterly publication 
of the English Society, and thus keep in touch with bird protection matters 
in Great Britain. “Bird Notes and News’ can be obtained for one shilling 
per year by addressing the Society, 3 Hanover Square, W. London. 

Pacific Islands: In the report for 1904, the subject of bird protection on 
certain islands in the Pacific Ocean was treated of in some detail. This im- 
portant matter has continued to receive attention, and, owing to the cordial 
cooperation of the Japanese and United States Governments, the large, im- 
portant and exceedingly interesting bird colonies are now, it is believed, safe 
from the ravages of plume-hunters. The official correspondence is so inter- 
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esting and of such historical value as a record of the work of this Association 
that it is given in full. 


No. 167. Unitep States LecaTion, Tokio, January 12, 1905. 


To the Honorasie Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir:—I have the honor to report that, acting in accordance with your instruction No. 
86 of November 11, I have this day had an interview with Baron Komura, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, in which I asked him if he would take some measures to prevent the 
despatch of expeditions from Japanese ports to destroy sea-fowl on the Midway and other 
American Islands, and also if the Government of Japan would codperate with that of the 
United States in preventing, as far as possible, further destruction of sea-birds on the 
islands of the North Pacific. 

Baron Komura stated in response to my remarks that he would at once cause instruc- 
tions to be issued to have Japanese ship captains warned not to engage in the business of 
destroying sea-birds on any of the American Islands. If, he said, after this warning they 
continue to engage in the business, they do so at their own risk. At the same time, be 
could not guarantee that they would obey the prohibition, as this class of men was com- 
posed largely of lawless adventurers. A special prohibition would be issued to the firm 
of Kametoki and Mijutane, Fujimi-cho yo, Yokahama, who are known to have been 
responsible for several of the ventures. 

In regard to the general question of joining with the United States to protect the sea- 
fowl, the Baron stated that there were ships of other nations engaged in the business, and 
consequently nothing could be accomplished except by international agreement. He was 
decidedly of the opinion that the matter was not of sufficient importance to warrant a 
special international agreement. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed ) Lioyp C. Griscom. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, February 8, 1905. 
The Honorable, THe SecreTary OF THE INTERIOR. 

Sir:—Referring to this Department’s letter of November 3 last, I have the honor to 
enclose herewith for your information a copy of a despatch from the American Minister to 
Japan, reporting an interview which he has had with the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, wherein the latter stated what steps would be taken by his Government to prevent 
the further destruction, by Japanese subjects, of sea-birds on Midway Island and other 
islands of the Hawaiian group. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Joun Hay. 


COPY OF NOTE OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT TO THE 
AMERICAN MINISTER TO JAPAN 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs presents his compliments to His Excellency, the 
American Minister, and has the honor to state that the matter of the supervision of preda- 
tory hunters of birds on the Midway Islands and other islands belonging to the United 
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States referred to in a recent interview was immediately brought to the attention of the 
Minister for Home Affairs, from whom a reply has now been received to the effect that 
instructions have been issued to the Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police (Tokio), 
the Governor of Kanagawa Ken and other chief of local officials, and to the Civil Admin- 
istrator of Formosa, to take strict measures to prevent any persons within their respective 
jurisdictions from infringing the regulations prohibiting such expeditions. 


Early in the year our Honolulu representative called attention to the fact 
that certain private local interests were endeavoring to secure a concession 
that would permit them to exploit the birds on a number of Pacific 
Islands for millinery and other purposes. The facts in the case and the final 
result can best be given by making the correspondence a matter of perma- 
nent record. 


His Excettency, THe GOvERNoR, Hono.utvu, T. H., December 17, 1904. 
Executive Chamber, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sir: —Again referring to the question of Laysan Island, Lisiansky Island and French 
Frigate Shoals, I beg leave to advise, that, in my opinion, I can make a living on them, 
provided I be granted privileges such that they will warrant me in undertaking the work. 

At present the Islands are uninhabited ; and are bringing little or no revenue to the 
Government. They are in the path of navigation. Vessels are liable to be wrecked there; 
and without assistance their crews necessarily would have to take to small boats to save 
their lives. The guano beds are practically exhausted, but there are a few pockets that 
can be profitably worked in a small way. These Islands were formerly the breeding place 
for sea-birds, but, owing to the depredations of the Japanese, the birds are becoming 
scarce ; and in a few years’ time, unless protected, will be entirely driven away. 

Believing that cocoanuts would grow there, nine years ago I planted two trees and 
they have grown well and are now commencing to fruit. All of these Islands can be 
planted thickly with cocoanut trees which would yield a considerable revenue; and further, 
would attract rain, so that the Islands in time would become productive. I accordingly 
make the following proposition : 

That I be granted a lease of Laysan Island, Lisiansky Island and French Frigate 
Shoals, for ninety-nine years on the following conditions : 

I will agree for ten years to plant each year not less than one thousand cocoanut trees. 

I will agree to pay a royalty of fifty cents per ton on all guano taken from these 
Islands. 

I will agree to protect the birds; but ask for the privilege of killing annually the 
number stated in my previous letter; the skins of the birds to be turned over to the Terri- 
torial Government for sale, and a royalty of ten per cent of the net realizations from the 
sale of the skins to be retained by the Territory, the balance to be paid to me. 

(Signed) Max SCHLEMMER. 


“Different kinds of birds of the Islands and the number that could be 
killed : 
Variety. Could be killed as follows. 
Number 1. Black Widacks 
Number 2. Blue Widacks 2,000 a season 
Number 3. Large Black Birds ........ +++ +++ + 200 8 S880 
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Variety. Could be killed as follows. 


Number 4. Small Black Birds 

Number 5. Tropical Birds 

Number 6. Love Birds 

Number 7. Four large kinds of Mutton birds 

Number 8. Two small kinds of Mutton birds 

Number 9. White Albatross 

Number 1o. Black Gunis 

Number Frigate Birds .. ........ .. . All there could be killed 
Number 12. Large Bubbies a season 
Number 13. Small Bubbies a season 
Peeiber 24. Wreeene GN. 5 nc cc ce a te he ees a season 
Number 15. Canary Birds a season 
Member 06. Bad Biede ....c 0.5 ate hw Oe me Ow a season 
Number 17. Miller Birds or insect killer a season 


This is the estimate for Laysan Island’ 


December 23, 1904. 
CapTain Max SCHLEMMER, 
Honolulu. 
Dear Sir: —Herewith I return the letters received from you on December 19th. 


In reference to your proposition to lease the right to take a reasonable number of birds 
from Lysiansky Island and French Frigate Shoals, you introduce a new element by offering 
to plant not less than 1,000 cocoanut trees each year for ten years. And further, that you 


desire the privilege of taking guano from ail these islands, paying a royalty of fifty cents 
a ton. 

I am at a loss to know how many birds it would probably be safe to kill without 
affecting their numbers. I gathered from our conversation that you thought about ten 
thousand a season. Your proposition involves 21,800, exclusive of the French Frigate 
Shoals birds, which I assume are birds of prey. 

One suggestion you make, it seems to me, is not at all practicable—that the Territorial 
Government go into the question of the sale of birds. The policy of the Territory should 
be, I believe, to keep out of this business. 

Naturally, I should refer the whole proposition to Mr. Pratt, the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, and when it is in shape, I should like to forward it to the Interior Depart- 
ment at Washington, for its approval. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) G. R. Carter, Governor. 


Hono.utu, December 24, 1904. 
His Excellency, Governor G. R. Carter. 

Dear Sir:—I received your letter of the 23d inst. . . . As far as the bird-kill- 
ing concerns, if the government wishes me to find a market for them, it is up to you or Mr. 
Pratt to set a certain price saying how much the government would want if I undertake 
the matter myself; . . . I remain yours 


’ Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Max SCHLEMMER. 
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February 20, 1905. 


The Honorable THe SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir:—The National Association of Audubon Societies (incorporated) has been 
informed by its representative at Honolulu, H. I., that efforts are now being made by pri- 
vate interests to exploit the colonies of Albatrosses and other sea-birds which breed in large 
numbers upon Neckar and adjacent islands lying toward the western extremity of the 
Hawaiian group. The killing of these beautiful and beneficial sea-birds is to be done in 
the interests of foreign millinery trade; and as an inducement to secure a license from the 
Territorial government for this purpose, the latter is offered a percentage of the receipts 
from the sale of skins. The parties in interest claim that the Territorial government will 
receive several thousand dollars yearly as its share in the nefarious business, although, so 
far as we have heard, no estimate of the length of time the business will probably continue 
has been offered. The plea is also made that only the annual increase of the birds will 
be slaughtered. 

We submit that the killing of these graceful scavengers of the sea at any time, for the 
purpose indicated, is indefensible; that to slaughter them (which must be done during the 
breeding season) with young in the nest necessarily left to starve, is utterly barbarous; 
that the foreign millinery trade in bird skins should not be encouraged by any coopera- 
tion, especially official codperation, in the possessions of the United States; that the 
method suggested for raising territorial revenue is unworthy of the American people; 
that the suggestion of limiting the slaughter to the annual increase is merely an evasion, 
impossible, and unworthy of consideration, and that the entire annilhilation of these breed- 
ing colonies of birds would unquestionably follow the action proposed, within three or 
four years. We submit, also, that all investigations into the broad subject of economic 
ornithology—the relation of birds in general to human existence—are in favor of protecting 
the birds, and we therefore feel justified in the belief that a wise public policy will not 
only discourage the proposed slaughter but, if possible, devise plans and methods of 
preservation. 

In case a contract has been considered along the above lines, it is earnestly desired, on 
the part of the directors of the National Association, that the matter be held in abeyance 
until the subject can be taken up personally with your Department and a more detailed 
protest can be filed. 

We do not know whether, under the Territorial conditions, any of these small islands 
could be protected by being proclaimed bird reservations, as has been done in the case of 
Pelican Island, Florida, and Breton, and other islands near the mouth of the Mississippi 
river, Louisiana; but we earnestly ask your advice and cooperation, to the end that early 
action of definite and conclusive character, if possible, may be taken to preserve these 
birds. Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Wituiam Dutcuer, 
President. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, April 15, 1905. 
Mr. Wituiam Dutcuer, 
President, National Association of Audubon Societies, 
525 Manhattan Avenue, New York City. 

Sir:—Your letter has been received stating that you have been advised that private 
interests contemplate the destruction of Albatrosses and other birds upon Neckar and adja- 
cent islands lying toward the western extremity of the Hawaiian group for the foreign 
millinery trade and suggesting that steps be taken looking to the protection of said birds 
rather than their slaughter. 
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In response thereto, I have to state that your complaint in this matter was referred to 
the Governor of Hawaii, and a copy of his report in the premises is herewith transmitted 
for your information. 

It will be seen therefrom that a proposition of the character indicated in your letter 
was submitted by one Captain Max Schlemmer, but upon consideration thereof it was 


denied. 
Very respectfully, 


(Signed) E. A. Hircucock, Secretary. 


Territory or Hawau, March 29, 1905 


Application was made by Captain Schlemmer, under-date of December 17, 1904, for 
a 99 years’ lease of Laysan Island, Lisiansky Island and French Frigate Shoals with the 
option of taking a certain number of birds from Lisiansky and French Frigate Shoals, the 
Territory to be paid a royalty of ten per cent of net realizations. The proposition was not 
accepted, and I enclose copy of the correspondence for the information of the Department 
and of the National Association of Audubon Societies, should the Secretary of the Interior 


deem it advisable to supply it. 
(Signed) G. R Carter, Governor. 


Mexico.—Bird protection in this Republic must be taking some hold of 
the citizens as the result of the steady output of valuable educational litera- 
ture that is being published by the “Comission de Parasitologia Agricola.” 

Babama Islands, W. I.—Very \argely through the efforts of our treasurer, 
Mr. Chapman, most of the birds of these Islands now receive legal protec- 
tion during the whole or a portion of the year. 

The bill was prepared by our fellow member at the request of the 
Colonial Governor, and was adopted with some modifications. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE COMING YEAR 


Duty of Members.—At this time, it is pertinent to say something to the 
members of the Association, and to point out to them their part in this 
great undertaking. You should not cease to think and act after you have 
attended an annual meeting and elected managers, or have read the Annual 
Report, or renewed your yearly subscription. It is your duty, by every means 
in your power, to uphold the hands of the officers you have chosen and to be 
loyal to the principles of the Audubon movement. This may mean that you 
will be called a faddist, or perhaps even that more distasteful title, a crank. 
For example, I conceive it to be the fundamental principle of Audubonism to 
eschew the use of all feathers, except those of the Ostrich. While it 
undoubtedly is permissible to wear the plumage of domestic fowls, either in 
the natural or manufactured state, yet the true and consistent member of this 
Society will not use any plumage, either natural or manufactured, that can 
only be obtained by the sacrifice of life. If this stand is taken, there is no 
possibility of the feathers of wild birds being used in manufactured orna- 
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ments. Feathers of wild birds can be dyed and manipulated in such a way 
that even the expert ornithologist can detect the deceit only after the most 
careful examination. How, then, can a layman, under such conditions, know 
what feather ornament to wear? There is only one thing to do — eschew all 
plumage, except that of the Ostrich, and thus have a clear conscience your- 
self and set a good example to your neighbor. 

Again, it is your duty to do some Association work yourself, and not ex- 
pect it all to be done by your officers and directors. Our members are 
widely scattered over the country, and each one has a local influence that can 
always be exerted in behalf of bird protection and the building up of our 
Society. A gentle word on a fitting occasion, a warning when necessary, a 
suggestion of the importance of Audubon work, directing the attention of the 
agricultural folk to the good birds do, a hint that the Association needs a 
largely increased membership, and that it depends on dues, gifts and legacies 
for its support, are all opportunities for the lay worker to secure good for the 
Society and, by reflex action, for himself. 

A membership card and some of the publications of the Association 
should always be at hand for use at the proper moment, and, above all, the 
merits of our organ, BIRD-LORE, should be on your mind, and you should 
by every means in your power widen its chance to do good. It is the medium 
of communication between workers in widely separated fields, it contains 
current news of Audubon activities, and the larger its circulation the greater 
will be its influence. ‘ 

Legislation for Cats.—The question of the cat as a bird-destroyer is daily 
becoming of more importance and should have attention from this Associa- 
tion. Reference is made to it at this time in order that some expression of 
opinion may be given and placed on file. Many of the ornithologists of the 
country, and others who have made investigations of the habits of the cat, 
run wild, believe that there is no greater cause of bird destruction than a 
feline that is compelled by force of circumstances to procure its own living. 
This Association, being established for the protection of birds and animals, 
cannot consistently advocate the wholesale killing of cats. It should, how- 
ever, advocate a larger degree of responsibility on the part of their owners. 
This class of domestic animals is far too numerous at the present time, and 
some means should be taken at once to prevent an undue and further in- 
crease. This can best be brought about by restrictive legislation similar to 
that applied to dogs. Every person who owns a cat should be compelled. by 
statute to pay an annual tax on the same, in the same amount that he pays 
on the dog he owns, and the same care should be exercised to see that the 
cat should be kept confined and not permitted to range at will. No citizen 
in any state is permitted to allow his horses, cattle, sheep, or any other do- 
mestic animals to range at large to become a nuisance to the public, and 
there is no good reason that can be advanced why any exception should be 
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made in the case of the cat. Further, to abandon a cat and thus make it 
homeless is decidedly cruel; therefore, a law compelling those who desire to 
keep a cat or cats as pets should be passed, holding owners to the strictest 
accountability for their welfare and maintenance. In some parts of Europe 
this question is receiving the most earnest and studious consideration, and in 
Germany many of the cities have passed restrictive ordinances. This ques- 
tion is too important in the United States to be passed over lightly, and it is 
hoped that some action will soon be taken to prevent the increase of this 
most potent of bird-destroyers. 

School Bird-Clubs.—Probably one of the most important subjects to be 
considered by the National Association, a subject ranking with legislation, 
reservations, or the warden system, is how to intefest the boys and girls of 
the country in the preservation of birds. This subject was mentioned in the 
president’s annual address of 1903 (p. 98) and at more length in that of 
1904 (p. 60). Certainly the time has now arrived when this subject should 
be taken up systematically, and means should be adopted to organize the 
millions of children in the country into Bird Clubs or Junior Audubon So- 
cieties. This, of course, will have to be accomplished through and by the 
aid of teachers. If we can create among the children an interest in wild life, 
this Association will grow immensely in strength and ability to carry out the 
objects for which it was organized. In this issue of BIRD-LORE, a plan is 
detailed by which the teachers of the country may become auxiliary mem- 
bers of the Association, and through their membership receive all the educa- 
tional literature that has already been, or will be, published in the future. 

So many requests are received for information regarding the method of 
organizing a Bird Club that it is deemed advisable to publish a leaflet on the 
subject ; this will be ready for distribution about January 1, 1906. 

Women’s Clubs. —Organization of the women of the country for mutual 
improvement and sisterly help is going on all the time. The local club which 
influences the village becomes a part of the State Federation, thus enlarg- 
ing its influence ; the State Federation in turn becomes an influential factor 
in the National Federation. Women’s Clubs exert an ever-growing influence 
in social purity, village improvement, good civics and other public interests 
of a like character. There is one other subject that should receive their most 
earnest attention and hearty support,—the protection of birds. For women, 
birds were killed, that their plumage might be worn as an ornament,—not a 
necessary article of clothing, but something entirely superfluous. The club 
women of America, with their powerful influence, should take a strong 
stand against the use of wild birds’ plumage, and especially against the use of 
the Aigrette. Every club should have its Audubon Committee and should 
always have Audubon literature and. Brrp-Lore in its library and reading- 
room. A close affiliation between this Association and the National Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs will be mutually helpful. 
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Aigrettes.—The sale of these plumes still continues to such an extent 
that the White Herons seem doomed to extinction. This beautiful feather 
is the one that fashion and its votaries will not give up. Almost every show- 
window displays some, although, to their credit be it said, there are wholesale 
and retail milliners who will- not sell them. The New York Audubon So- 
ciety had a bill introduced in the Legislature at its last session to prohibit the 
sale of Aigrettes, irrespective of where they were obtained. This was done 
primarily to test the constitutionality of such a law. The bill passed the 
Senate, but, prior to its consideration by the Assembly, a suit was started in 
New York State against a dealer for the sale of foreign game, during the 
closed season. This case will settle finally the constitutionality of the New 
York law which prohibits the sale, during the closed season, of foreign game. - 
If this law is pronounced constitutional it will also apply to, and will, by a 
slight amendment to the present plumage law, prevent the sale of imported 
Aigrettes. If such sale cannot be prevented, there is no hope of saving the 
few remaining American White Herons, for there are, and always will be, 
some women to whom no appeal is effective. 

Sale of Game.—The prohibition of sale of foreign game during the closed 
season is important, but the non-sale of all game at all times is of greater im- 
portance. There is no other method that will stop the gradual extermination 
of the game-birds of the country. This result will not occur in the lifetime 
of the present adult membership of this Association, but it will surely come to 
pass if sale is not prevented and cold storage is not forbidden by law. Some of 
the game-birds of this country are now dangerously near the fatal line, and all 
legitimate means should he taken to save the remnant for posterity. Stopping 
sale may seem to many to be a radical move to make, but to those who have 
given the subject thoughtful consideration there seems to be no other course 
to take. We do not advocate a perpetual closed season for game, but we do 
urge a short season only in the fall of the year. This will necessitate a uni- 
form law throughout North America to abolish all spring shooting. 

Spring Shooting.—Killing game-birds of any species after January 1, and 
until the young of the year are able to care for themselves, is indefensible 
from any point of view. Many of the states have taken very advanced 
positions in this highly important matter, but other commonwealths still 
permit this most pernicious and wasteful practice. It is the duty of this 
Association to agitate persistently this subject and, so far as it has influence, 
to exert it in behalf of the total abolition of the killing of birds in the spring 
of the year. 


In concluding, permit me to quote from Bishop Brooks: “If you do your 
work with complete faithfulness and with the most absolute perfectness with 
which it is capable of being done, you are making just as genuine a contri- 
bution to the substance of the universal good as is the most brilliant worker 
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whom the world contains. You are setting as true a fact here between the 


eternities as he. 
“ All our works, even the greatest, are so little in relation to the world’s 


need; all our works, even the least, are so great in relation to the doer’s 
faithfulness. There is the secret of self-respect. Oh, go take up your work 
and do it. Do it with cheerfulness and love. So shall you shine with a 
glory which is all your own,—a glory which the great heaven of universal 
life would be poorer for missing.” 


“ Like as a star, 
That maketh not haste, 
That taketh not rest, 
Be each one fulfilling 
His God-given best.” 


STATE REPORTS 


The work of the State Audubon Societies during the past year has pro- 
gressed in many instances in a very satisfactory manner; in others there 
seems to be a lack of interest, or, perhaps, of a competent executive body 
which will devote the necessary time and energy to push bird protection in 
the way the importance of the work deserves. The growing interest in the 
subject and its introduction in educational centers will, it is hoped, over- 
come this difficulty in a great measure in the near future. Many interesting 
details and valuable hints are presented in the following pages, which will 
amply repay perusal. 


Alabama.—This Gulf state is now the only coastwise commonwealth that 
has not adopted the Model Law. The next session of the Legislature will 
not be held until 1907; therefore no effort can be made to change the bird 
laws before that date. All that can be done is to try to educate the citizens 
by a liberal distribution of good bird literature, showing how important is the 
relation between birds and agriculture. The fostering care of the National 
Association will be extended to this state, especially in its schools and 
Farmers’ Institutes. 


Arizona.—The only word from this state regarding birds or game was 
from an army officer stationed at one of the military posts, who stated that 
Arizona, so far as he could see, had few game laws, none of which was ob- 
served in the slightest degree. While this lack of interest in such an im- 
portant matter is unfortunate, yet it is not so vital as it would be were the 
population more dense. 
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California.—The essential parts of the Model Law are now in force in 
this commonwealth, having been adopted by the Legislature during the ses- 
sion of 1905. This important change in the law was effected by the active 
work of the Audubon Society, with the hearty codperation of the Fish and 
- Game Commission and several of the most prominent ornithologists and 
bird-lovers of the state. Secretary Way, of the California Audubon Society, 
sends the following interesting report of progress: 

“During the past six months, much of the energy of the Audubon So- 
cieties of California has been devoted to spreading throughout the state in- 
formation regarding the non-game bird law and game law amendments 
passed by the last Legislature. About 5,000 law leaflets have been sent to 
school superintendents, teachers, game wardens, farmers’ clubs, and indi- 
viduals interested in bird protection; a second edition will be distributed dur- 
ing the coming school term. Boards of education, superintendents and 
teachers are cheerfully codperating with the societies in bringing the new 
bird law to the attention of pupils. 

“The societies have also distributed about 3,000 other leaflets, and, 
through their educational influence, and by newspaper articles, obtained in 
five of the seven southern counties ordinances protecting the Mourning Dove 
until the end of its nesting period. Two counties practically gave no cpen 
season for shooting Doves. This action resulted in an attack on the ordi- 
nances on constitutional grounds in the District Court of Appeals at Los 
Angeles. The Court went no further than to decide that a one-day open 
season for game is not within the intent of the Law, but the decision caused 
much confusion regarding all county game ordinances and thus resulted in a 
great deal of illegal shooting. The matter is now before the State Supreme 
Court, and the right of county supervisors to shorten open seasons will thus 
be finally settled. 

“Two local societies have been recently organized and substantial gains 
have been made in several other localities. There are now seven Audubon 
organizations in the state, having a total senior membership of nearly 800. 
The junior sections number over 500 members. Other organizations, co- 
Operating or affiliating with us, and having special Audubon committees, are 
doing splendid work. A state organization and federation of the local so- 
cieties is planned for before the next anniversary of our Audubon movement. 

“The Pasadena Society has given three illustrated bird lectures and held four 
public meetings since the last report. The secretary has delivered a number 
of addresses before farmers’ clubs and other organizations, and Mrs. Myers, 
president of the Garvanza local society, has addressed a large number of 
club meetings and educational institutes. 

“About 1,000 warning notices have been sent out, and ‘No shooting’ 
signs have been furnished free of cost to all landholders who would agree to 
post them. By this means, birds and game are having almost absolute pro- 
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tection on many large farms, and especially about the environs of towns and 
cities. Public sentiment is strongly in favor of the birds in all but a very few 
localities of the state, and the new non-game bird law is generally respected. 
The societies have had effective codperation from the state Fish and Game 
Commission, which is pursuing a commendably conservative course in the 
matter of permits for bird- and egg-collecting, and rendering every reasonable 
aid in the enforcement of the law.” 

How intelligent this codperation to which Mr. Way refers is, may be in- 
ferred from the following, taken from a California paper: “The Fish and 
Game Commission has announced that no permits will be issued for collect- 
ing the California Condor or its eggs for any purpose. This bird, only sur- 
passed in size by its near relation, the Condor of the Andes, was formerly 
abundant throughout the coast range of southern California, but is now ex- 
tremely rare. It is feared that, on account of the high price offered for its 
eggs, its total extermination would soon be effected.” 


Connecticut.— In the last year’s report special attention was called to 
the splendid educational work that was being carried on by the Audubon 
Society of Connecticut in conjunction with the State Board of Education. 
During the present year that work has culminated in ‘Connecticut School 
Document No. 4, 1905.—A year with the birds. A guide to the naming of 
100 birds commonly seen in Connecticut.’ Compiled by Mabel Osgood 
Wright, president State Audubon Society. In this guide Mrs. Wright says: 
“A word to the teachers. The following pages have been arranged espe- 
cially for the use of teachers in rural districts, where wood, meadow and 
orchard often surround the school-house itself, and the daily walk to and 
from school is through bushy lanes and along tree-bordered highways. Every 
possible chance for seeing the birds and wanting to know them lies close at 
hand. If by having this pamphlet to keep in the desk a teacher can help a 
group of children to name even a dozen birds, they will listen more eagerly 
to the many books in the libraries that tell fascinating stories of them.” 
Space will not allow a review of this valuable book ; it is only necessary to 
say that were a like volume in use in the schools-in every state in the 
country, the cause of bird protection would be advanced more rapidly than 
by any means that has heretofore been used. The greatest hope of the per- 
manency of the Aududon movement is the education of the school children. 
Connecticut is in the van in this respect. 


Delaware.— A substantial increase in new members shows life and 
activity in the Audubon Society of this state. Mrs. #lorence Bayard Hilles, 
secretary of the State Society, sends the following brief but valuable report : 

“The Delaware Audubon Society has this year added 1,864 new names 
to its membership list, has secured a charter, and has had passed by the Leg- 
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islature an important amendment to its laws, by which the Society has 
half of the fines imposed for violation of the Model Law. The increased 
membership is almost wholly due to the illustrated lectures which have been 
most ably given by Prof. A. R. Spaid. One conviction has been obtained so 
far this year.” 


District of Columbia.—The District Audubon Society is aggressive and, 
necessarily, progressive, as is shown by the following report of the secretary, 
Mrs. Jeanie Maury Patten: 

“Continued good work in fields already covered and the opening up of 
new channels is to be reported for this season. The annual October excur- 
sion on the beautiful Chesapeake and Ohio Canal opened the season, 
followed by the usual reception at the Washington Club, intended as a 
purely social function. 

“In December began the course of lectures given the first Tuesday in 
each month, except January, from December to May, when the field meet- 
ings begin. The subjects for these lectures were, December 6, Exhibition of 
the Society’s new illustrated lecture, Mr. Henry Oldys; February 7, 
Economic Relations of Birds, Prof. F. E. L. Beal; March 7, by request, 
Second Exhibition of Society’s Lecture, Mr. Henry Oldys; April 4, Tramps 
with a Camera, Dr. C. E. Waters, illustrations with lantern-slides. This 
lecture was mainly to arouse an interest in the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, but was a delightful combination of both flowers and birds, and well 
illustrated by bird notes as well as flower pictures. 

“For our annual meeting in January, besides the usual report of the 
treasurer and secretary, the Rev. William Rogers Lord gave a most fully 
and delightfully illustrated lecture on the ministry of birds. This was a very 
successful meeting, and added quite a number to our membership. 

“In April and May were given five field meetings. Some were all-day 
trips, and some were arranged so as to cover two half days. Each meeting was 
conducted by a number of well-trained ornithologists, and, as usual, created 
more enthusiasm than anything else we ever do. People who go once nearly 
always go another season, and so each year the number of those who dis- 
cover the charms of the woods and fields increases. 

“In this connection were held the four bird classes indoors, which are 
always well attended by older persons as well as children. For these last 
named, special lectures were arranged and given at the Washington Public 
Library on Saturdays in April and May, at which talks were given by Mrs. 
Geo. Cotton Maynard, Prof. Cook, Hon. Job Barnard, Mrs. Vernon Bailey 
and others. In this connection daily bulletins were posted in the Library re- 
lating to the arrival of birds, and charts were hung so that children and 
others could study them at their convenience. 

“The Society’s lecture has been in constant use both in suburban places 
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and in various schools. Between 2,500 and 3,000 publications have been sent 
out, consisting chiefly of notices of lectures, leaflets of the National Associa- 
tion, publications of the Agricultural Department, and always the circulars of 
Birp-Lore. 

“The conditions here are particularly advantageous for the study of birds, 
and, besides this, as the area is limited and distances are comparatively short, 
the social side of the work has great charm, many of the members meeting 
frequently in other fields of work, thus creating friendship for each other as 
well as for the birds. Our season closed most delightfully with a reception 
given the Society’s members by Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, which took the 
form of a garden party at her lovely home “Twin Oaks,’ on the afternoon of 
June 5, when the entire place was thrown open, and every one expressed the 
greatest delight in the beauty of the grounds, the many birds, and lovely 
flowers. The membership is now about 400.” 


Florida.—Bird protection in this state is now associated in the mind of 
the public with a tragedy. The death of the young martyr, Guy M. Bradley, 
will always be associated with Audubon work, and years hence his name will 
be as familiar to bird-protectors as it is today. 

No marble shaft marks his resting place on the shores of the gulf, but 
everywhere in the hearts of bird-lovers is sorrow for his loss, and admiration 
for his bravery. 


“ And the low-voiced palm tree sighs 
O’er thy bed so lonely. 

All thy life thou lov’dst its shade, 
Underneath it thou art laid 

In an endless shelter ; 
Thou hearest it forever sigh, 

As the wind’s vague longings die 
In its branches dim and high— 

Thou hearest the waters gliding by 
Slumberously ‘welter.” 


All of the wardens report a very successful season: Charles Russell was 
stationed on Bird Key, Dry Tortugas, in charge of the large colony of Sooty 
and Noddy Terns; Chas. G. Johnson, keeper of Sand Key Light-house, 
was in charge of several colonies of Terns and Laughing Gulls breeding on 
the Keys near his station, and Paul Kroegel faithfully watched Pelican Island 
Reservation. During the coming year a new and very important Reservation 
will be in charge of an enthusiastic member of the Association. It is not 
often that one of our members is so situated that he can have the pleasure 
of acting as warden, nor is the Society often favored in this way. Mrs. 
Kingsmill Marrs, chairman of the Executive Committee, makes the follow- 
ing splendid report for the Florida Audubon Society : 
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“Membership, including all grades, 816; leaflets distributed, 12,000; 
warning notices, for posting, sent out, 900; summary of the State Bird 
Laws sent for posting in hotels, stations, express offices, etc., 500; Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society Charts, for use of schools, 36; local secretaries, 7; 
about 700 letters written; teachers enrolled as members of society, 115. 

Four prizes of books were given this year for ‘ Bird Compositions.’ Al- 
though an invitation was extended to all schools in the state for pupils to 
compete for prizes, only the schools of Orlando sent in essays. 


‘PARENT AND YOUNG 
A scene on Pelican Island 
Photographed by F. M. C. 


“The Palmetto Club of Daytona, The Rosalind Club of Orlando, and 
the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs, have each paid a sustaining 
membership; the Sunshine Society helps us through the press and by circu- 
lating leaflets. 

“These statistics, taken from the report of the secretary, Mrs. Vander- 
pool, show that the general activity of the Society has increased and a more 
wide-spread interest than in any past year has been shown. 

“During the year two ‘auxiliary committees’ have been formed, one at 
Port Orange in charge of Mrs. Roe, with a membership of twenty, another 
at San Mateo, organized by Miss Crosby. Here, besides about twelve mem- 
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bers, ‘The Ladies’ Village Improvement Association’ has become a sustain- 
ing member. We encourage this club membership, as it so facilitates our 
distribution of literature. The chairman of the ‘Bird Preservation Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Women’s Clubs,’ Mrs. E. A. Graves, writes 
that, twenty-two clubs in Florida which belong to the Federation are most 
of them interested in bird study, and a majority of these have established 
and observe Bird Day each year. 

“The effort to secure the passage of an ‘anti-live-pigeon-shooting’ bill at 
the last meeting of the Legislature of Florida was, on all sides, warmly sup- 
ported. The defeat of the bill was not only a disappointment in the cause 
of bird protection, but a regret to all right-minded persons, that cruelty and 
frivolity could triumph, in this twentieth century, over humanity and justice. 

“The murder of Warden Guy M. Bradley fills not only our Society in 
Florida, but the people of the United States, with horror. A brave man 
shot at his post, defending the helpless against brutality, and all for what? 
A feather, to adorn the head of some woman!! The picture of the murdered 
man, and above him the woman’s face, smiling, as she carries’ proudly on her 
head the beautiful aigrette plume, would have furnished a Goya or a Hogarth 
a fitting subject for his brush. That the lives of those standing for the 
maintenance of law and order in the state are in jeopardy, is a matter of 
concern to thinking people. 

“The following extract from a letter from our honorary vice-president, 
Mr. Kirk Munroe, will be interesting: “During the past winter a number of 
residents along the water front at this place (Cocoanut Grove) have been 
pleasantly interested in watching, feeding and taming a-small flock of Wild 
Ducks that finally gave ready response to a whistle, and hurried trustfully to 
the very feet of any person ready to feed them. On the morning of Sunday, 
February 26, not finding any person present at their usual place of feeding, 
six of these tamed Ducks ventured near an unaccustomed wharf, on the end of 
which stood a young man who, when the hungry, trusting birds were about 
five feet away, fired inte the bunch, killing four and wounding two. At the 
success of his shot he roared with laughter, and expressed the hope that 
his neighbors would tame more ducks for him to shoot.’ Mr. Munroe 
says: ‘As soon as the brutal act was reported to me, I determined, if possible, 
to punish it, and accordingly prosecuted the offender, in the name of the 
Audubon Society of Florida, for hunting on Sunday. The case was easily 
won and the fine with costs, amounted to $60. It was the first time the young 
man had ever heard of our Society, and I believe it will be long before he 
forgets the lesson it has taught him.’ 

“We would here publicly thank all in Florida who make personal effort 
for the cause of bird protection. We would also thank all newspapers who 
have gratuitously printed articles for us, and the Southern Express Company, 
who have greatly faciliated the posting of the State Laws.” 
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The remarkable tameness of Wild Ducks spoken of by Mr. Munroe, 
was observed by the president of the National Association while at Palm 
Beach in February last. It certainly was novel and interesting to be able to 
call Lesser Scaup Ducks to the shore to feed them. 


Georgia.— Mr. Pearson, secretary of the National Association, has spent 
some time in this state, and is devoting considerable effort to reorganizing 
the Audubon Society. New officers ‘have been elected, and one of the re- 
sults of the new life that has been infused is that the National Association 


WILD DUCKS AS PETS 
Photographed on Lake Worth, Fla. 

has now among its members quite a number of prominent citizens of this 
state. It is proposed by the Audubon Society to make an effort at the next 
session of the Legislature to secure the passage of a law which will place 
them in charge of game protection. The successful work of the North 
Carolina Audubon Society as the Game Commission of that state already is 
exerting an influence for good beyond their own borders. The National As- 
sociation is a strong advocate of non-political game commissions, supported 
by gun licenses. In this way the very best results for game and bird protec- 
tion are obtained, without a direct tax on the people. 


Illinois.—Audubon work in this state is surely attracting attention. 
This is evident from the fact that Miss Nancy Lawrence, who died in 
August, left a legacy of $1,000 to be used in bird protection work by the 
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Audubon Society. It is good to feel that this work is commending itself to 
the public. This is the first legacy that has ever been received by an 
Audubon Society, but the Association feels sure that this one is but the fore- 
runner of many to follow in the future. In these days of philanthropy such 
an important public movement as organized bird protection is sure to be 
recognized. The report of the secretary, Miss Drummond, is given in 
detail : 

“The Audubon Society, at its eighth annual meeting, adopted a change 
in the constitution, increasing the number of directors from fourteen to 
twenty. From the various reports read at this meeting the following items 
are taken: 

“The membership has been increased by the addition of 88 adults and 
5,083 juniors, making the number joining since the organization of the so- 
ciety, about 1,100 adults and 20,142 juniors. Of these, about 115 pay 
annual dues of one dollar. The organization of a committee of 28 persons, 
not directors, into a membership committee proved a success, and was partly 
responsible for the increased membership. No semi-annual meeting was held 
last fall, the directors feeling that one public meeting a year was all that 
was needed. 

“Only two leaflets were issued during the year, one being a short letter 
to teachers by our new chairman of the junior work, Miss Ethel E. Hooper ; 
the other, an excellent four-page leaflet on the Study of Birds, prepared by 
Miss Alice Hall Walter. An excellent little pamphlet, ‘Bird Study in the 
Rural Schools,’ by Thomas L. Hankinson, one of our Illinois teachers, has 
been a help in our work, and a book by Mr. D. Lange on the ‘Birds of 
Illinois’ is being published under the auspices of the Illinois Society. Various 
other leaflets have been purchased from the National Association and else- 
where, so that 9,770 have been sent out. Of these, a number have gone to 
teachers, farmers, women’s clubs, etc., and a letter from the Junior Chair- 
man, enclosing several leaflets, has been sent to each county superintendent 
of schools in the state. Mr. Charles M. Roe has allowed us to place our 
leaflets in his book-store in Chicago. 

“As a session of the State Legislature was held last winter, our Legal 
Committee took measures by which all proposed changes in laws relating to 
birds were at once reported to the chairman, and, when bills were introduced 
against the interests of the birds, letters were at once written to the proper 
persons urging adverse action. A letter urging the re-appointment of our 
present game commissioner was sent to the governor. 

“Numbers of meetings have been held during the year by teachers, and 
farmers’ institutes, women’s clubs, etc., and our one illustrated lecture, with 
its fifty-six slides, has done excellent work. For some unknown reason, our 
libraries lead lazy lives,—there is almost no demand for them. Our school 
work is most encouraging, many of the teachers being thoroughly interested 
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and faithful, and we feel that as far as a knowledge of bird life is concerned 
the children are better informed than their parents. Our farmers, also, are 
learning to know their good friends, the birds, and last year a number of 
them fed the birds during the winter, one case being reported of a farmer 
who drove seven miles with food. 

“Through the kindness of the editor of BIRD-LORE, a list of its subscribers 
in Illinois was sent to the secretary of our Society, when the rather surpris- 
ing fact was discovered that only about one-third of the subscribers were 
members of our Society. It seems as if any one who reads BIRD-LORE should 
be convinced of the necessity of lending a helping hand to their state 
Society. 

“The receipts of the Society for the year have been $410.68,—the 
expenses, $345.76.” 

President Deane, of the Illinois Society, has just issued an admirable 
letter to the Farmers’ Institute of Illinois, a copy of which is herewith pre- 
sented, with the suggestion that every Audubon Society takes the same 
method of urging farmers to join in the movement to protect their best 
friends, the birds: 

“Dear Sir: The directors of the Illinois Audubon Society, appreciating 
the value of bird-life to the farmers of the state, respectfully urge that the 
very important subject of Bird Protection be included in your program of 
lectures to be delivered at the Farmers’ Institute meetings in your county 
for the coming season. : 

“The farmer is one of the principal personages to instruct as to the use- 
fulness of the birds which live and breed about him, and that are such an im- 
portant adjunct to the successful raising of his crops ; and it is important that 
he should realize that by feeding the birds in winter and protecting them at 
all seasons, he is caring for the best workmen he can employ. While the 
limited number of our directory does not admit of sending speakers through 
the different counties, we feel sure that there are many located throughout 
the state who are competent to speak intelligently on the subject and who 
would gladly offer their services.” 


Iowa.—This is one of the few densely populated agricultural states 
where the citizens have not yet demanded the adoption of the Model Law. 
An attempt was made to pass it at the Legislative session in 1904, but 
without success. The effort will be repeated at the coming session, which 
commences early in January, 1906. It seems almost incredible that in a 
state where the farming interests are so vast but little interest is taken 
in a matter of such vital importance. Special educational work will be done 
by the National Association before the next Legislature convenes, in order 
to create an interest in bird protection and a consequent demand for the 
passage of the Model Law. Iowa has 34,574,337 acres of farm land, which . 
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produced in 1899 (last census) crops to the value of $263,000,000. Over 
$16,000,000 was paid for labor alone, but not one cenc ct this iarge sum 
was paid to the birds for the labor they freely gave to the agricultural folk 
in the destruction of noxious vermin and insect pests, nor for the thousands 
of tons of weed seeds that they destroyed. Then let the farmers, at least, 
repay the birds by seeing that they are accorded the fullest legal protection. 

The Audubon Society can do a great civic work by agitating this sub- 
ject before every Farmers’ Institute in the state. The example of Illinois is 
a good one to follow in this respect. That the Society has not been idle 
during the past year is evident from the following report of the secretary, 
Mrs. William Parrott: 

“During the year 1,000 National leaflets, 1,000 No. 1 Leaflets, issued 
by the Iowa Society, and several hundred BirpD-LOoRE subscription blanks 
have been freely distributed at Farmers’ Institutes, district meetings of 
women’s clubs, the lowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Waterloo 
Chautauqua, teachers’ institutes and public schools. One thousand Audu- 
bon pledges are being placed in city and rural schools and public libraries. 
Two warning notices have been given. Sixty new members have been 
added to our membership list, making a total of 331. 

“Several fine addresses have been delivered throughout the state by 
enthusiastic bird lovers. Mrs. Freeman H. Bloodgood, of Waterloo, has 
written several excellent articles for our Iowa papers, and secured many 
new members for the state Society. Prof. Chas. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, has furnished the Society with a list of the common birds of our state, 
which we hope eventually to include in an outline of study for the Iowa 
schools. ’ 

“Mrs. Alice Fletcher, past president of the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, rendered valuable service by giving the Audubon Society a 
place on the Federation programme last May, when the needs of our 
Society were brought before the club women of the state. We are encour- 
aged to believe that recognition by the Standing Committee in the lowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will be accorded our State society in the near 
future.” 


Louisiana.—Although the Audubon Society of Louisiana is not great 
in numbers, yet it has boundless energy and, therefore, has secured splendid 
results. No other Society has accomplished more, in the protection of sea- 
birds. The control by lease of thousands of acres of islands, and the actual 
ownership of a large area makes the work of this Society unique. The 
Society has partially developed plans for future work which will add greatly 
te its power for good. President Miller presents the following report for 
the year: 

“Robbing the nests of the wild sea-birds breeding on the coasts of the 
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state of Louisiana has been carried on for many years past without protest; 
the result naturally being the extermination of the birds. This undoubtedly 
would have been the result if the National Committee had not come to the 
rescue. With their help, however, the bird-breeding islands have been pro- 
tected during the past year, and now, instead of a very few, thousands upon 
thousands of Laughing Gulls, Louisiana Herons, Black Skimmers, Royal, 
Common, Foster’s, and Cabot Terns were raised in 1905. We believe if 


A SECTION OF CASPIAN TERN COLONY IN OREGON 

Photographed by Finley and Bohlman 
this help is continued for a few years longer these islands will show the 
most marvelous exhibition of bird-life to be found anywhere in this 


country. 
“Our Society has rented, from one of the state boards, twenty-two 


bird-breeding islands, with a probable area of 5,000 acres. In addition to 
that we are buying from the state a celebrated bird-breeding island about 
1,000 acres in extent, and propose to change its name from ‘Battledore’ to . 
‘Audubon,’ in commemoration of the great naturalist who was born in our 
State. 

“Last year we secured the passage of the Model Law, with the result 
that trapping and shipping Mockingbirds, Cardinals and Nonpareils from 
the state of Louisiana has entirely ceased. 

“We are working with the school teachers and the editors of our state 
papers, trying to show them the character and importance of Audubon work, 
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and in time hope to secure the total abolishment of the killing of non-game 
birds by all classes. 

“We have distributed thousands of warning noticés printed on linen. 
Our president has delivered many lectures on bird-life in different parts of 
the state. We have 125 active, 10 life, and 6 associate members, and are 
growing slowly but surely. 

“To protect adequately our own bird-breeding islands we are in sore 
need of a power-boat. With one we could greatly increase the protection 
given.” 


Maine.—It was only a few years since that the bird-life of the coast of 
Maine was in danger of total extermination; how different the conditions 
are today can hardly be realized by a person who reads the following report: 
To comprehend fully the splendid results of six years’ protection by wardens, 
a person should visit some of the colonies of Gulls and Terns that are being 
guarded. It is an imposing sight to see the clouds of birds and their remark- 
able tameness everywhere along the coast. 

The American Eider Duck has for a number of years been on the verge 
of extermination as a breeding bird in the United States, and, to prevent this 
unfortunate result, special attention has been given to this species. There 
is only one island on the Maine coast where it is positively known to breed, 
although a few pairs may breed elsewhere. The warden in charge was given 
explicit directions to guard this island with the utmost care, and to prevent 
the taking of the eggs after they were laid. It is with the greatest satisfac - 
tion that the Association is able to quote the following from the warden’s 
report : “May 5, 12 Eider Ducks arrived at the island, which is in plain 
sight of where I live, so I can watch it thoroughly. I saw at one time three 
pairs of the Ducks after the young were hatched. There were 22 of the 
young ones, and I believe that more were hatched that I did not see. I esti- 
mate that 2,400 Gulls were raised on the islands in my charge. The birds 
have had a good season.” 

The Legislature of Maine should pass a law making the close season on 
Ducks commence January 1. If this is done the Eider will continue to breed 
in that state in increasing numbers. The results of special protection on one 
island this year shows what can be accomplished. 

Warden Cuskley, at Libby Island, reports : ‘‘About 2,000 Terns arrived 
May 23, some 1,500 Gulls having come some time before.’’ He estimates 
that some 1,500 young Terns and 1,000 Gulls were raised. The Terns have 
established another colony on a near-by island. 

Capt. O. B. Hall, warden in the vicinity of Crumple Island, gives a de- 
tailed report of a very favorable season for the Gulls, Terns, Sea Pigeons and 
Blue Herons in his charge. At least 1000 Gulls and 1,500 Terns were raised. 
He also reports the interesting fact that the Black Ducks which formerly 
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bred on Great Wass Island all sought a new breeding place. This the war- 
den attributes to the fact that Wass Island was stocked with foxes. 

Warden Cummings, of Wash Island, gives a very excellent reason why 
laws should be passed throughout the country removing the smaller members 
of the order Limicolae or Shore Birds, commonly known as Peeps or Sand- 
peeps, from the game laws. They are too beautiful and interesting, and are 
too much a part of the life of the seashore, sand-bars or salt meadows to be 
slaughtered. Their bodies are too small to be of value as food, and shooting 

_them for any other purpose is grossly cruel. There is certainly no more 
beautiful sight than to see a flock of these graceful little creatures swirling 
about over the strand or daintily running about on the wet sands or kelp- 
covered rocks. Let the Audubon Societies voice their sentiments in this 
matter ; it will do good work. The warden writes: ‘There are hundreds 
of little Sandpeeps on this and Cone Island, and they form in flocks and sit 
on the shore. Gunners come here and slaughter them awfully, for it is no 
trick to fire into a big flock of them and kill and wound a large number. 
After the gunners have been here my children bring in very many wounded 
ones, some with broken wings, or legs shot off, or eyes shot out, in all shapes. 
The gunners don’t get half they shoot down. It seems a shame to kill 
these poor little things, and I hope some time in the near future there will 
be protection for them, with a heavy fine attached.” The warden also 
writes that the Gulls in his charge are very tame, and that the colony, which 
is a small one, is steadily increasing in size. Crows did some damage by eat- 
ing eggs, but effectual means were taken to keep them away. 

One of the largest Herring Gull colonies in the United States is located 
on the Great and Little Duck Islands. They are in charge of Capt. William 
F. Stanley, keeper of the light station. Both Mr. and Mrs Stanley have 
always taken a great interest in the protection of these birds, and the reports 
furnished are of great interest and value. That of this year is as follows : 
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AN OREGON CORMORANT ISLAND, 25 FEET WIDE BY 75 FEET LONG, 
CONTAINING 190 CORMORANT NESTS 
Photographed by Finley and Bohlman 
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“March 9. The first Gulls made their appearance in a snow storm, 
prospects not encouraging, but they stayed on the Island and commenced 
building nests (or tearing old ones to pieces). About May 2 Gulls left the 
shore line and took to the center of the island. May 14, found first egg ; 
first full set, May 19, found first young bird, June 11; August 15, no- 
tice some of the old birds are going. A very few birds have been shot 
from boats ; not so many as in former years. I have found 11 dead birds 
this season that were wounded and came back to the Island to die. The 
cause of the greatest loss of life is when the young birds are half grown and 
about ready to fly and persons walking around the shore when there is a surf 
on, then the young birds are frightened and make for the water, and the sea 
dashes them against the rocks, breaking their wings and drowning them. 
That is now the most trouble to guard against ; it is not done with evil intent. 
The old birds do not fail to provide food for their young, although as the 
birds get large the old ones have to go sometimes many miles to do it, but 
as a general thing there is plenty for them. I have watched them coming 
back at night, appearing very tired, flying very low, one behind the other. 
They would light near where the young should be, and call, and the chicks 
would rush up to the old bird and pick its bill; after the proper time the old 
bird will stretch out his neck and up will come a mess of almost everything 
from bread, sea cucumbers, livers, fish (all the small kind). It is astonish- 
ing sometimes how much they will throw up. If there is anything left after 
the feast the old bird will swallow it again. The only time there is anything 
left is when the birds are very young, then the old bird will throw up the 
same mess two and three times in as many hours, being very careful to pick 
up what is left each time. Woe. betide the young bird that belongs toa 
neighbor who tries to fill up at the wrong place. I have seen a young bird 
killed by one blow from the old bird’s bill, blinded and scalped,— his head 
torn in two. 

“As the young birds gain in size the old birds bring them larger fish to 
swallow. We have a few old birds this year who know the time we feed the 
hens, and when that time draws near they are on hand to dine with the 
hens. There have not been as many birds on this Island this season, but 
there have been more on Little Duck. I should say we have had about 
3,500 birds and about 1,600 nests, and I think more than double that number 
of young birds. About every nest had three young birds, and if it had not 
been for the surf business the record would be broken. We have about 300 
Sea Pigeons, (Black Guillemots) and the Stormy Petrels number in the 
thousands. One egg is their limit. We have some 200 or 300 Sandpipers. 
There have been a large number of field and wood birds’ nests on the Island. 

“In Southwest Harbor last month it was a beautiful sight to see hun- 
dreds of Gulls off the fish wharves picking up the floatings. I heard many 
remarks in their favor by the summer people.” 
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Warden Johnson, of Swans Island, says in his report: “I could not dis- 
cover that any Eider Ducks or Sheldrakes bred in this section this year. 
The reason for this, I think, is the great number of fishing boats which are 
in the habit of fishing so close to the breeding places. The Gull colonies 
are in better condition than ever before. At John’s Island the young were 
quite plentiful and tame. At Huron Island the Gull colony has apparently 
more than doubled. The owners complain that the birds are ruining their 
sheep pasture on account of the large amount of bird lime. The old birds 
were very tame, and remained sitting on the tree tops while we passed within 
thirty or forty feet of them. A conservative estimate of the number of 
young hatched on this island would be 1,200. The Night Herons seem to be 
holding their own, if not gaining. The Blue Heron seem to be slowly going 
down in numbers. ; 

“The largest colony of Herring Gulls on the Maine coast, if not in the 
United States, is at No-Man’s-Land, which is owned by Captain Mark 
Young, who acts as warden. He reports that “from eight to ten thousand 
Gulls returned home the last of March and commenced to nest in April. 
They were not molested,—not a bird shot or egg taken. Over 4,000 young 
were raised.” 

Captain James E. Hall, warden at Matinicus Rock, reports: “Six 
Puffins were seen here. About 10,000 Terns returned to the Rock May 18, 
but they have done the poorest this season of any since I have been here. 
They laid as usual, but the week they were hatching thete was a rain-storm 
which lasted two days and the young were drowned in their nests. I do not 
think more than 1,000 were-raised.” 

Mr. McCorrison, of whom Metinic Green Island is leased, reports that 
about 4,000 Medrics (Terns) arrived May 3, and remained until September 2. 
He says : “I think it is a safe estimate that the colony has doubled this year.” 

The warden at Eagle Island, which is located well up in Penobscot Bay, 
reports that the “Terns are far more numerous this year than last, in this 
locality.” This is very gratifying, as these birds, before protection was given 
them, were well-nigh exterminated. On the Channel Rocks, over 100 nests 
were counted. 

Warden Cushman reports that the Terns of Bluff Island were very tame, 
and that one could walk to within a few feet of them while on the beaches. 
“TI never knew the people to protect them as they do this year.” 

The Association this year extended the protection service to the Mt: 
Kineo region Warden Harlow makes the following interesting report: 
“My principal work has been protection for the two species of Gulls which 
annually breed in large numbers about the numerous inland lakes of this 
section, but I have also given some attention to Partridges and song-birds, 
such as Robins, Song Sparrows, Chickadees, Wrens, Crossbills, Woodpeck- 
ers and the sweet -singing Hermit Thrush. 
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“Less than the usual number of Gulls arrived here this year, but the 
nesting season was very favorable, and, in consequence, a larger average of 
young were raised. Should say 80 per cent of the young birds reached the 
flying state. Probably 300 large white Gulls, and 200 of the small, black- 
headed Gulls (Terns) nested here this season. 

“Do not think the Gulls were seriously molested, and know of none be- 
ing shot. However, there are occasional cases of nest-robbing on the part 
of visiting sportsmen, to procure specimens of eggs to take home, and I have 
had occasion to call special attention to the law and the notices of warning, 
in order to convince several parties that they would be prosecuted if they 
persisted in such acts. 

“As to our song-birds and the Partridge (Ruffed Grouse), their nesting 
season was unusually favorable, owing to the absence of rains throughout 
June and most of July, for cold rains at such times are fatal to very 
young birds. Minks and weasels are the greatest enemies these birds have 
here, but, owing to the high price of furs recently, these deadly animals have 
been very materially reduced in numbers by the numerous trappers of this 
region. There has been absolutely no plume hunting, to my knowledge, 
and all kinds of birds are numerous this year. 

“One interesting case of a nesting Partridge came under my personal ob- 
servation. The bird built her nest early in the season beside a woods road 
much frequented in June by summer visitors to Mt. Kineo. When she was 
about half through sitting, two families of cottagers came to live within a 
few rods of her nest, and each family brought a dog with them. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the dogs and the noise, and the frequenting of teams and 
hotel guests, the Partridge stuck to her nest and raised thirteen young, 
hatched out every one of her eggs, and got away safely with her brood, for 
my wife saw her depart to the big woods and safety, with her family trailing 
behind her. 

“ Better protection to bird-life hereabouts would result if additional warn- 
ing notices could be posted on the actual breeding grounds along the routes 
of the great army of campers who come to the Maine woods yearly. At 
every important camping place warning notices should be posted ; also, upon 
the shores and islands of the big lakes in the deep woods along the northern 
borders. While sportsmen are generally inclined to respect bird-life, there 
are quite a number of instances where thoughtlessness leads them ta shoot 
at our song-birds merely as targets. Warning notices displayed on their 
camping sites would undoubtedly prevent such practices almost entirely.” 

Our director, Mr. Norton, who takes great interest in, and a careful 
oversight of bird-protection matters in Maine, writes: “I have visited only 
two colonies this year, —Falmouth Night Herons, and No-Man’s-Land and 
Matinicus Rock. The Night Herons did about as usual, and no disturbance 
came, to my knowledge. No-Man’s-Land is in excellent condition. It isa 
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fact worthy of emphasis that nowhere else in New England can one enter 
a busy harbor and witness the presence of so many species of sea-birds, or 
ones so fearless. 

“The Egg Rocks, in Muscongus Bay, were visited by Mr. J. Stanley 
Howard, of Franklin, Mass., in June. His report shows that the Terns are 
again numerous there, and that the small flock of laughing Gulls were still 
with them. 

“At Pine Point the Stratton Island Terns came to the sand-bars and 
creeks with large numbers of fearless young. Their season must have been 
successful. 

“Some of the summer people at Scarborough were incensed at the 
shooting of shore birds after the law was off. With our notices before 
them, and game laws in hand, I am sure that violations would have been 
dealt with.” 

Mrs. C. B. Tuttle, secretary of the Maine Audubon Society, re- 
ports that work in Maine the past year has been effective, the interest 
keener and more wide-spread than ever before. The Society has received 
much assistance and encouragement from women’s clubs and farmers’ 
organizations. 

“We have succeeded in awakening a public sentiment which I hope will 
stimulate the good work and win many friends for the birds. We have cir- 
culated what literature it was possible for us to procure. At the present 
time we have 1,068 associate members and 350 members. From all parts of 
the state reports have been received showing increased popular interest. In- 
quiries with regard to Audubon work are frequently received from new 
quarters. In addition to’*other work we have tried to keep in touch with 
the societies of other states. Three new local secretaries have been 
appointed. We believe, with Ella Wheeler Wilcox, that ‘there is no 
religion of any value in the uplifting of the world which does not include 
practical efforts to protect the dependent creatures of the earth.’ ” 


Massachusetts.—Three wardens were employed in this state. Woe- 
pecket Island was in charge of Emanuel Nelson who, reports that the 
Common Terns arrived there the second week in May; he counted 1,320 
nests and 3,483 eggs; 2,000 young were hatched, of which 500 died when 
nearly grown, during the very hot weather in the last week in July. The 
birds or eggs were not disturbed except by Crows, which did considerable 
damage; also, a high tide, June 7 and 8, destroyed about 100 nests. The 
last Tern seen at this station was on September 11. 

Warden Smith, of Edgarton, reports a good season for the Terns on 
Martha’s Vineyard. He made daily visits to the beach, and he believes the 
nesting birds were not disturbed. He suggests that the sale of air-guns to 
boys be prohibited as a means of saving song- birds. 
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Mr. George H. Mackay, whose name is so intimately connected with 
the Terns of Muskeget, was not able to visit the islands the past season, but 
he quotes a letter from Capt. R. C. Gibbs, of the Life Saving Station: “ The 
Terns had a good breeding season, and I don’t think I saw as many dead 
ones as in some seasons past.” Mr. Mackay also sent a very interesting 
report from M1. F. A. Homer regarding the Terns of Penikese: “On the 
morning of May 5, in athick fog, with a chilly wind from the southeast, 
the Terns of Penikese arrived at the island and immediately took possession 
of the prominent points. On May 21, the first egg was observed; on June 
16, young were first seen, and, on July 10, the young were just able to fly. 
On August 2, small flocks assembled and commenced to leave, and by 
September 10 the island was deserted. 

“My observation of these birds extends back over twenty years, and it 
seems to me I have never seen such large numbers of them as this season. 
I have also observed that they nested nearer the buildings than ever before, 
that their nests were better made, and that they laid their eggs and hatched 
out earlier than in previous seasons. The mortality among the young has 
been less than usual, and there were very many less crippled ones. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that we had but twenty sheep on the 
island.” 

Mr. Homer writes that the Massachusetts State Board of Charity con- 
demned the island, by right of eminent domain, for a leper colony, and adds: 
“In taking leave of these harmless birds, I would suggest that you enlist 
the sympathy of the resident physician, and I have no doubt he will do for 
them what I have always tried to do.” 

Miss Kimball, secretary of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, makes 
the following excellent report: “This year has been a successful one, with 
a membership of 6,303. We have 119 local secretaries, some of whom are 
school teachers or members of school committees, and interest in our work 
seems to be growing in the schools. 

“Many circulars, including educational and BirD-Lorg leaflets, cloth 
warning notices, and copies of the laws, have been distributed freely. The 
few complaints of violations of law received, were reported to our efficient 
Fish and Game Commission, the state officers, and were promptly in- 
vestigated. 

“Legislation at the State House was closely watched by our protection 
committee, and through our local secretaries the successful passage of a bill 
was helped, which made possible a report of work in the interest of birds, 
done by the state ornithologist. 

“ Three traveling lectures and four libraries have been in good demand. 
Also, our bird charts, calendars, and sets of bird plates, a new edition of 
one of the charts being found necessary. The new calendar for 1906 has 
been printed in Japan, in a very beautiful and artistic manner. 
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“A course of three lectures was given by Mr. Ralph Hoffmann and a 
public meeting was held, the senanens being Mr. Hoffmann and National 
Secretary T. Gilbert Pearson.” 

The activity of the Massachusetts Audubon Pane and the influence it 
exerts is shown by the following item: Mr. G. H. Noyes, millinery buyer 
for Mr. James A. Houston, of Boston, in a signed article in the ‘ Millinery 
Trade Review’ of October, 1905, page 35, says, regarding the prevailing 
fashions at Boston this season: “Birds do not meet with much favor, on 
account of the strong prejudice aroused by the Audubon Society, which is 
especially active in this state.” 

There is one important matter that should receive the earnest attention 
of the Massachusetts public, and especially the members of the Audubon 
Society; in fact, it is of interest to all persons who care for wild life. The 
few remaining Heath Hens on Martha’s Vineyard will disappear in a short 
time if a law, making a close season for at least ten years is not passed by 
the next legislature. The fine should be not less than $100 for killing one 
of these birds or taking any eggs, and they should have special protection 
by an efficient warden. The small number left is all that exist anywhere on 
the globe, and when they pass away another race of birds will be extinct. 
This colony is fortunately so situated that it can easily be protected, and the 
experiment of trying to save a species of birds on the verge of extinction 
will be of great scientific interest. The National Association urges upon 
the citizens of Massachusetts immediate action, and pledges its influence 


and help. 


Michigan.—Very impoftant bird protection work was accomplished in 
this state. —The Model Law was adopted and two splendid bird reservations 
were secured (see page 299). The State Audubon Society is active and 
growing; the secretary, Mr. Butler, reports as fuliows: 

“Since the last annual report, the Michigan Audubon Society has, with 
the help of the national president, secured the passage of a Model Law. We 
have defeated those who desired an open season for Robins and Kingfishers ; 
have shortened the season for spring shooting of game and birds, and were 
instrumental in amending the game law so as to protect many of the animals 
as well. During the year, 7,000 leaflets, government documents, by-laws, 
reports, etc., were distributed. Warning notices were sent out, local 
branches posting the cards. The state librarian is preparing a traveling 
library for the Audubon Society. The secretary gave fifteen public talks 
during the year, about one-half the number being illustrated. Prof. W. B. 
Barrows also has given a number of lectures. 

“Owing to the impossibility of getting the game wardens to act, no con- 
victions could be secured; however, we were able to drive three men out of 
the business of killing birds for the milliners by pleading and threats. Two 
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new branches were established, and another is in the formative period. We 
are now engaged in organizing the commission designated under our new 
law, and will apparently begin the year in a more hopeful spirit than has 
heretofore been vouchsafed us.” 

Two wardens were employed, both of them guarding large colonies of 
Herring Gulls, one on what is now the Huron Island Reservation, and the 
other on the rocks near the Passage Island Light Station. Both of these 
colonies had a quiet season, the wardens preventing molestation. 


Minnesota.— The Fish and Game Commission in this state is very active, 
and, with the work done by the Audubon Society in its special lines of effort, 
has made the game outlook bright. 

' Miss Whitman, secretary of the Audubon Society, gives the following 
outline of work: 

“In addition to report made last year, I can report the formation of four 
additional branch societies, and quite a number of school ‘bird circles’ at 
different points. Our interior reports are very slow in coming, but I am 
satisfied of more than ordinary progress during 1905. The request for cir- 
culars, bird literature, and instructions for forming societies, shows a very 
decided increase in interest. Quite a strong movement is now being made 
in Minneapolis, where heretofore we have been unable to get much of a 
foothold. Our shortage of funds keeps the work back. Such leaflets as we 
could secure have been sent out, but they have not been numerous. We 
are more than holding our own in the matter of legislation and the enforce- 
ment of the laws which we have secured.” 


Missouri.—Secretary Reese tells the story of the splendid results ob- 
tained in 1905 by the Missouri Audubon Society so concisely that no other 
word is necessary. 

“ The following is a synopsis of the work performed by the Audubon So- 
ciety of Missouri: ° 

“Distributions of educational leaflets interesting the farmers and sports- 
men, by a constant supply of pithy articles in the various newspapers and 
magazines; drafting a bird, game and fish bill, including the Model Law, 
having it adopted by the game committee of the Legislature as the ‘Audubon 
Bill,’ and assisting in its passage. 

“To the energy and untiring efforts of Hon. H. R. Walmsley, honorary 
vice-president of the Audubon Society, and representative from Kansas 
City, is due the passage of this bil, after a stormy voyage through both 
branches of the Legislature. We also appreciate the valuable services of the 
National Association, and those Dr.. Palmer rendered in this fight. The 
Audubon Society is firmly established, and receives the support of the press 
and those who are battling for the welfare of all wild life.” 
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Nebraska.— The Audubon Society of this state has confined its efforts 
mostly to the juniors, where it has been very successful. Work along this 
line is one of the most beneficial that can be accomplished. Miss Higgins, 
secretary of the Society, sends the following message: 

* There is little to report, 1 am sorry to say, on the work of the Nebraska 
Society, for the past year. I am looking forward to a better new year, as I 
shall have more time to devote tothe work. Educational Leaflet No. 3, on 
“The Meadow Lark’ was reprinted in the ‘ Nebraska Farmer,’ and special 
mention made of it, thus bringing it to the notice of thousands of farmers. 
Our junior membership is active and increasing. Membership of over 15,000 
reported in 1904.” 


New Hampshire.—The State Audubon Society is doing a quiet but 
very effective work. It deserves special commendation for its efforts to save 
from extermination the Wood Duck and Upland Plover. Every Society 
should agitate a ten years’ close season on these two species of birds. Mrs. 
Batchelder reports as follows for the Audubon Society: “In general, the 
work has been carried on as hitherto, by the circulation of the Society’s 
leaflets, and those of the National Association, of government publications, 
of bird charts and of traveling libraries. The traveling lecture, with stereop- 
ticon, continues in use. ‘The Economic Value of Birds to the State’ is 
ready for circulation. 

“With the aid of our energetic Fish and Game Commission, fourteen 
convictions have been obtained. Of these, ten were for killing song- birds, 
three for caging wild birds, and one for killing a Great Blue Heron. 

“In view of the threatened extermination of the Wood Duck in this 
state, the Society, in conjunction with Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, has offered 
a reward of $25 for the conviction of any person killing one of that 
species out of season. Attempts by Mr. Thayer and by the Society to ob- 
tain by legislative action a five years’ close season for Wood Duck and 
Upland Plover were unsuccessful. The effort will be renewed at the next 
session of the Legislature.” 


New Jersey.—The National Association is always exceedingly glad to 
get in close touch with the Game Commission of a state. Such relations 
have been established with the Commission of this commonwealth, which 
is exceedingly active in game and bird protection. A most intelligent 
knowledge of advanced game-protection methods is shown, and an evident 
desire to join with those states that have already stopped by legislative 
action that most wasteful and pernicious of all methods of game depletion, 
i. e., spring shooting. In many states it is prohibited, and there is a rapidly 
growing sentiment among sportsmen and others, that shooting of all kinds 
must stop on January 1, and not be resumed until the fall season opens. 
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When such a law is general, there will be no excuse for any one carrying a 
gun during the close season, and when a person is found doing so it will be 
evident that a violation is contemplated. The public, especially the bird- 
loving public of New Jersey, should uphold their Game Commission in all 
their attempts to stop spring shooting. —The Audubon Society has had some 
strenuous fights on its hands in the past, and it has, by strong and concerted 
action, always been successful. It is not too soon to commence the cam- 
paign for the abolition of spring shooting in New Jersey. The photograph 


SOME COSTLY WORK BY A BOY WHO NEEDS EDUCATING 


shown of the youth who took pride in killing valuable Hawks in the south- 
ern part of the state shows that a liberal circulation of educational leaflets is 
necessary. The harm done by this lad to the farming interests of his locality 
is beyond estimate, to say nothing of the open and repeated violations of the 
law. If this boy had been taught in school the value of birds, and also to 
respect their rights, he might now be a protector of, and not a menace to 
the birds. 

Two wardens were employed, both of whom report a good year for the 
birds. The Laughing Gulls and Terns seem to be making aslow but steady 
increase, due to rigid protection, and the stopping of the sale of the plumage 
of native birds by milliners. 

Miss Scribner, secretary of the Audubon Society, reports as follows: 
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“The present membership is 739, an increase of 75 over last year. The 
chief work done by the Society during the past year was the successful 
effort to prevent the passage of a bill allowing an open season for Doves for 
six weeks in the autumn. The same methods were used as in the previous 
year, when the Robin was in danger, and several hundred educational leaf- 
lets on ‘The Mourning Dove’ were distributed, while the members of the 
Legislature were appealed to by influential persons. The bill was defeated 
by a good majority. 

“Three new local secretaries have been added during the past year, and 
most of our secretaries report increased interest, especially among school 
children. A large colored bird chart and a number of smaller ones have 
been distributed for use in schools. An effort is being made to interest the 
farmers in the protection of Hawks and Owls, and leaflets on these birds 
are to be distributed throughout the state this fall. 

“On a number of occasions, ladies’ clubs, which have taken up the study 
of birds, have written to the secretary for information and literature. Such 
aid is always willingly and cheerfully rendered.” 


New York.—Audubon Society work in this state is always active, and 
in fact, aggressive. “The two-wardens who guard the Tern colonies at the 
east end of Long Island, report 4 normal increase. The fact that these 
birds are protected both by the state authorities and by the Audubon Society 
is now so well known that the wardens have little work to do. The 
increase of Gulls and Terns in the migration period is very marked, thus 
showing the benefit of the warden system along the coast. There are four 
beautiful islands on the New York shore of Lake Champlain, opposite Bur- 
lington, now known as the ‘Four Brothers,’ but which the Indians used to 
call ‘The Islands of the Four Winds.’ These are the property of a wealthy 
New York City merchant who has become so much interested in bird pro- 
tection that he placed a special warden on his islands from May to October 
to. guard the birds, especially a colony of Herring Gulls, which use the 
islands as a breeding place. It is very gratifying, indeed, to have such a spirit 
of bird protection, and such liberality shown. 

Miss Lockwood, secretary of the Audubon Society, reports : 

“ The statistics for the past year show the membership increased to 7,042; 
leaflets distributed, over 33,000, including several thousand law posters in 
English and Italian. A new prospectus has been issued; also, verse cards 
for children, and a large edition of Mrs. Mary Riley Smith’s ‘The Aigrette: 
An Appeal to Women.’ 

“The Society was incorporated on November 23, 1904. 

“Through one of the honorary vice-presidents, the sum of $365 was re- 
ceived, which, with other donations amounting to over $100, was a very 
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welcome addition to the funds. As usual, $125 was contributed toward the 
expenses of the National Committee. 

“ During the past year the Society was very active in regard to legislation. 
The utmost effort was made to arouse all possible influence in the state to 
prevent the repeal of the anti-spring duck-shooting law, which was 
threatened by the Burr bill; also, to urge the passage of the bill forbidding 
foreigners to carry firearms, and the bill prohibiting the sale of Aigrettes in 
New York State. The Society was successful in regard to the Duck and 
fire-arms bills, but the Aigrette bill is to be again contested. Our Commit- 
tee on Law was indefatigable in this struggle. It was gratifying to learn that 
Senator Armstrong had said: ‘The work of the Audubon Society has been 
very effective.’ 

“The fuller recognition accorded this movement is shown by the way 
in which the work is extending in new towns, proving that the public are 
learning the -practical, ethical and educational value of this work for the 
child. Throughout the state a great advance has been made in all branches 
of nature study. More concerted action is, however, needed, and would 
make the task of the many individual teachers who are enthusiastically helping 
the Audubon cause much easier. The outlook for the coming year is very 
promising.” 


North Carolina.—The Audubon Society of this state is doing a great 
and unique work in game and bird protection. It usually publishes a detailed 
and interesting report, which can always be obtained by addressing its office 
at Greensboro. Secretary Pearson submits the following résumé of results in 


1905 : 

“The Audubon Society, which acts as a State Game Commission in 
this state, makes the following report: During the past year, forty-five 
game wardens have been employed for the whole or part of their time. 
They have made a house-to-house canvass over large areas of the state, 
handing out literature and posting notices regarding the bird and game 
laws. The following literature has been used: 30,000 National Associa- 
tion leaflets, 35,000 state Society publications, and 5,000 Government pub- 
lications. 

“Wardens have seized eighteen shipments of game which were being il- 
legally sent out of the state to northern markets, the contents of the pack - 
ages being confiscated and sold at auction. Fifty-six convictions have been 
successfully conducted throughout the state for violations of the bird and 
game laws. 

“The Audubon launch, the ‘Dutcher’ has been completed, at a cost of 
$1,400, and is now patrolling the sounds of Eastern Carolina. By its use, 
the efficiency of the wardens has been largely increased in protecting the 
breeding sea- birds. 
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“The past summer, there were hatched in the Carolina colonies, sea-birds 
as follows: Wilson’s Terns, 708; Least Tern, 577; Royal Tern, 4,632; 
Black Skimmers, 930; Laughing Gulls, 18, making a total of 6,866. This is 
the third year the birds have received protection. 

“The first year, 1,700 young birds were raised; the second year, about 
2,700. The increase has been very marked, especially in the case of the 
Least Tern, only six eggs being laid two years ago, and about sixty-five last 
year. 

“Much attention was paid to legislation the past winter. Some of the 
gains were as follows: Prohibiting export of shore birds, making it illegal to 
kill deer while swimming, close season for game established in many hitherto 
unprotected counties, and an increase of penalty for violations of the Audu- 
bon laws. 

“During the six weeks’ period of bitter weather inJanuary and February, 
the wardens and many members of the Society systematically fed the birds. 
Hundreds of bushels of cracked corn, peas and other food were pur- 
chased by the Society for this purpose. The Society pays for sixty copies of 
Birp-Lore. The income of the Society the past year was about $9,500, 
$1,000 of this being for membership fees, the remainder from the sale of 
hunters’ licenses to non-residents of the state. The increase of public 
sentiment favoring bird and game protection is very noticeable in North 
Carolina.” 


North Dakota.—The gain in this state is the Stump Lake Reservation. 
Our warden reports that the following birds bred there this year: Ring-billed 
and California Gulls, Cormorants, Wilson’s Terns, Gadwall, Shoveller, Pin- 
tail, Lesser Scaup and White-winged Scoter Ducks, Spotted Sandpipers, 
Piping Plover, and several kinds of land birds, and that he believes that they 
were not molested. 

Miss Abbott, secretary of the Audubon Society, states in a letter that 
the best work of the year has been in creating enthusiasm for branch socie- 
ties, and the exhibition of the lantern-slides of birds. 


Ohio.—This state is a close second to Massachusetts in the efforts that 
are being made by the state authorities to prevent the sale and use of bird 
plumage as millinery ornaments. The Audubon Society is also active, as 
the following report shows: , 

“The Audubon Society for the state of Ohio has been greatly en- , 
couraged by the addition of new members during the past year. We have 
outgrown our cozy room in the Cuvier Club, and, while loth to leave the 
pleasant environment, deemed it best to hold our meetings in one of the 
rooms of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, where we have larger accommo- 
dations. 
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“The interest in our work continues, as is shown by numerous inquiries 
that have been made, both by residents of Cincinnati and of the surrounding 
towns. Our corresponding secretary has had considerable correspondence, 
not only with the Societies throughout the United States, but with the 
British Society. Much literature has been distributed. 

“Our branch Society at Madisonville cheers us with accounts of its in- 
creasing growth and interest, and from Dayton comes word of the growth 
of an increasing public sentiment, which is shown by the special care and 
supervision given to the breeding birds in that locality. There is a prospect 
of a branch Society being formed at College Hill. 

“At our regular monthly meetings, which are well attended, many en- 
tertaining and instructive talks have been given, some consisting of personal 
observations of birds in the vicinity of the speakers’ homes, and other 
addresses being on birds that are rare, or not common to this locality. 

“Following our custom, Arbor and Bird Day were observed, speakers 
from the Society being furnished the public schools. We gladly take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to inspire the children with a love for the 
feathered citizens of the air, and the need of their protection. The Society 
is still urging the passage of the bill for the protection of the Mourning 
Dove, and has had correspondence with the representatives and senators 
relative to the same. : 

“We have suffered a great loss in the death of our acting treasurer, Miss 
Cecilia Ritter, who was untiring in her efforts on behalf of the protection of 
the birds. Encouraging reports have been received regarding the growth 
of public sentiment at Dayton and its suburbs.” 


Oregon.—In this state considerable warden work was done. George 
W. Phelps had charge of the Arch Rocks (see Report of 1904, BirD-LoreE, 
February, 1905) on the coast near the entrance to Netarts Bay. The 
thousands of birds in his charge were undisturbed during the entire season. 
He writes: “There has not been a person to visit the Rocks this season, 
although several wished to do so, but I notified them of the consequences 
if they did and they remained away.” A notice was published in the county 
paper forbidding tugs from taking excursion parties to the Rocks, as had 
been the custom in previous years. Mr, W. L. Finley, a director of this 
association, and his field companion, Mr. Herman T. Bohlman, were ap- 
pointed deputy game wardens by the state authorities, and guarded the 
' extensive rookeries in the Klamath. Lake region. Their report is such an 
interesting and valuable contribution to bird knowledge that it is given in 
detail. While there they secured hundreds of photographs, a few of which 
illustrate their report. 

“When we crossed the mountains into the lake region of southern 
Oregon, we found it was necessary to decide on one of two plans. The 
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country is so extensive that we either had to spend the entire summer in 
continuous traveling and get only a casual glance at the existing conditions 
and a general view of the country, or we had to select a certain portion of 
the country, study it carefully and protect the various bird colonies that 
existed there. We decided upon the latter course. We procured a boat 
that was suitable to carry our equipment and provisions, and set out for 
Tule Lake, a body of water from twenty to thirty miles wide and about 
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CORMORANTS AND YOUNG WHITE PELICANS IN OREGON 
Photographed by Finley and Bohiman 


ninety miles around. Its north end was formerly the great Grebe breeding 
ground. Weset out directly across the lake and, striking a heavy wind, nar- 
rowly escaped being swamped in the middle. We spent several days cruising 
about, and found two large Cormorant rookeries (probably the Farallone 
Cormorant). A few White Pelicans also nested in this locality. There was 
nothing to disturb these colonies, as only one man and his family live on 
the peninsula. 

“We then had to return for supplies. From information we obtained 
from an old hunter there we again set out to examine a Grebe rookery 
on the lake. We found a large number of the Western Grebe, as well as 
some of the Eared Grebe, nesting here, but from all accounts the colonies 
had greatly decreased. The Grebes at this locality are undoubtedly now on 
the increase, as there is nothing to disturbthem. We also found large colo- 
nies of Forster’s and Black Terns, American Avocets and Black-necked 
Stilts, all doing well. . 

“The locality is the greatest rendezvous for Ducks and Teal we have 
ever seen, and that right in the midst of the breeding season. In a little 
_patch of about an acre in extent, we found seven different nests of the Cin- 
namon Teal and the Pintail. The meadows at the mouth of the river are 
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a kind of roosting place at this season, and the Ducks come in by the hun- 
dreds in the evening and depart in the morning. We found the people liv- 
ing about this locality, as a rule, very careful about shooting Ducks in the 
nesting season ; but after the young are partly grown they make no bones 
about killing in se2zson or out. There was no hunting in the locality while 
we were there, but later in the season this is the great shooting ground of 
the market hunters. 

“Later we had our boat hauled overland to White Lake, and set out to 
investigate the Lower Klamath Lake. The south end of the Lower 
Klamath was formerly a great breeding ground for the Western Grebe, but 
these colonies were largely destroyed by hunters. We cruised over alarge part 
of the lake, and found that the large rookeries of Cormorants, Grebes, 
White Pelicans, Great Blue Herons, California Gulls and Caspian Terns 
form one of the most extensive bird colonies we have ever seen. Doubt- 
less this locality has never been disturbed to any extent by man. This is the 
great breeding ground of that whole region. 

“It would be difficult to say how many birds are breeding about this one 
locality, but, as near as we could estimate, we judged there were about five 


YOUNG WHITE PELICANS IN AN OREGON ROOKERY 
Photographed by Finley and Bohiman 


hundred nests of the Caspian Tern, and this was the only colony. There 
were from fifty to one hundred Great Blue Herons nesting on the tule 
beds. There were three large colonies near by of the California Gull; the 
largest contained about one thousand pairs of birds and the next about six 
hundred. The Western Grebes were nesting all along the edges of the tule 
islands and their nests were only a few feet apart. On one side of a small 
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island, about half an acre in extent, we counted over sixty nests containing 
eggs. There were perhaps three thousand five hundred nests about that 
locality. The Cormorants were all hatched and grown; about one thousand 
five hundred were swimming about in the water. The Pelican rookeries 
were scattered along for about 
two miles. There were eight 
or ten, each containing from 
four to six hundred birds, then 
there were twelve or fifteen 
that had all the way from fifty 
to two hundred birds, besides 
a number of smaller ones. 

“I should have said before 
that these colonies are situated 
miles out from the main shore 
of the lake. All the interven- 
ing space is covered by the 
rankest growth of _tules, 
through which run innumer- 
able little channels, cutting 
up the whole into hundreds of 
islands. These flat, floating 
tule islands are the nesting 
places of the birds. Most of 
these are buoyant enough to 
hold a man; in fact, they 
were the only camping spots 


: NEST AND NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG OF 
we had all the time we were WESTERN GREBE 


on the lake. Photographed by Finley and Bohlman 


“From some of the old hunters we collected the following facts concern - 
ing the Grebe hunting. They told us that no Grebes were shot last year or 
this year for the market, and investigation about these lakes showed that 
this was true. The last year that Grebes were hunted in this locality was 
in 1903. The two years previous great numbers were shipped from this 
point. One of the hunters told us he saw $30,000 worth of skins piled up 
ready for one shipment from Merrill. At the time there were twelve 
different hunters along the north end of Tule Lake. ; 

“One of the hunters told us he shot 135 Grebes at one sitting. After 
hunting for two years the professional hunters realized that the birds were 
getting scarcer, and they held a meeting in order to protect the birds during 
the breeding season. The farmers would not agree to this,—they were going 
to shoot at any time; so, after that, the hunters shot whenever they could 
find birds, in nesting season and out. At first the skins brought from sixty 
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to seventy-five cents apiece, then they fell to forty cents and later they were 
bringing only about twenty-five cents. 

“When influence was brought to bear on the Milliners’ Association to 
refrain from using the skins of our native birds, Grebe hunting was abruptly 
stopped by sending word to the hunters that no more Grebe skins would be 
bought. This proved to us a good example of what the Audubon Society 
has accomplished by cutting at the roots instead of hacking off the branches. 

“We wish to call attention to a few facts concerning the protection of 
Wild Ducks in this section of the country. 

“The Lake region of Southern Oregon is perhaps the greatest feeding and 
breeding ground for water fowl on the Pacific coast. All the lakes east of 


YOUNG WESTERN GREBE 

Photographed by Finley and Bohlman 
Klamath county are fairly well protected, because, as yet, the Ducks and 
Geese that live there are out of reach of the market hunter. This is not the 
case in Klamath county. Although these lakes are about seventy miles 
from the nearest railroad station, yet they are in the hands of market hunt- 
ers, who slaughter the ducks by the thousands for the San Francisco 
markets. 

“There are from twenty to thirty camps of these professional hunters, 
stationed along the border of Lower Klamath and the north end of Tule 
Lake every winter, and shooting is carried on the entire season. When the 
Ducks are flying, each hunter will bag from 100 to 150 birds a day. These 
hunters keep two wagons at work the entire season. When the weather is 
moderate the wagons visit the camps three times a week and collect the 
Ducks in sacks, which are sent to Montague, California, where they are 
expressed to San Francisco. In colder weather these wagons go only on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. We were told there were 120 tons of Ducks shipped 
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from this point winter before last (1903.) The hunters receive the follow- 
ing prices per dozen: Teal, from $2.50 to $3; Mallards, $3 to $5; Sprigs, 
$5 to $7; Canvasbacks, $8 to $9.50. One of the hunters said he shipped 
thirty-nine dozen Ducks at one time. 

“ The difficulties in securing protection from the market hunters are these: 
All this hunting ground is very near the Oregon and California boundary 
line, yet most all the Ducks are killed in Oregon. The Oregon game law 
allows a hunter fifty birds a week. The California law allows a hunter fifty 
aday. Oregon provides so little for the game warden in this section of the 
country that he is unable to cope with the situation. The hunters keep 
watch of his movements and send out couriers whenever he visits that local - 
ity. The hunters work secretly and ship at night, or, when an Oregon war- 
den appears, all they have to do is sail their scows across the border into 
California. Both states have made some attempts to stop this traffic, but 
they have always left loop-holes. It seems California made alaw that pre- 
vented hunters shipping to commission men in San Francisco, whereupon 
the hunters shipped to themselves in care of the Game Transfer Company, 
an organization of commission men. Each hunter shipped under half a 
dozen different names, recognized as one individual by the commission 
people; thus the hunters evaded the bag limit. Oregon has just passed a 
law previding that each hunter must take out a hunter’s license. The pro- 
fessional hunters are now taking out a number of licenses under assumed 
names, we were told. These conditions cannot be effectually met until laws 
are made to control the market. A hundred laws might have been made 
preventing the shooting of Grebes, but so long as they were there in thou- 
sands and each skin was worth fifty cents the hunters shot them, and it 
would have taken a large number of game wardens to stop them. A little 
work at the right end put an entire stop to the slaughter. It is largely the 
same with Duck hunting in this locality. 

“In addition to the above, it may be said that among other birds that 
were shot for plumage, Forster’s Tern was diminished in numbers till few 
were left. The wings and tail of this bird sold for twenty cents, and great 
numbers were killed and shipped out with the Grebe skins. The following 
well-known habit would soon have led to the extinction of the species in 
this region. As soon as one bird was shot and fell to the water, the other 
Terns, through curiosity or for some other reason, crowded about from all 
directions, and all the hunter had to do was sit and shoot his birds right and 
left. This beautiful Tern was formerly very common about these lakes, but 
we were able to find only two small colonies. So far as we could discover, 
this species is now left undisturbed and will undoubtedly soon increase in 
numbers. 

“For a while the White Pelicans were also shot for their plumage. In 
1901 fifty skins were shipped to New York, and brought one dollareach. A 
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little later a consignment of five hundred skins was sent, but, not being paid 
for, the further shipments of these skins stopped, as far as we could discover. 

“There are perhaps still some cases of plume hunting in this section of 
the country. We were told of a small colony of White Cranes that were 
nesting at Clear Lake, about thirty-five miles from Merrill. These birds 
were hunted almost to extinction, and from one source we heard that hunters 
were still after them in their breeding haunts. But this was only areport, ard 
we could not learn anything more definite.” 


Pennsylvania.—lIn this state the Legislature entirely remodeled the bird 
and game law, which is now in excellent form. 

The Game Commission is enforcing the law intelligently and effectively. 
A large amount of Audubon work is being done in the western portion of 
the state by the Western Pennsylvania Audubon Society and the Burroughs 
Club. At the eastern end of the state, organized work seems to have di- 
minished somewhat, although some splendid individual bird- protection work 
is being done. Miss Reed, secretary of the Western Pennsylvania Audubon 
Society, sends a brief report: 

“This Society enrolls about 800 members. Meetings are held on the 
second Wednesday of each month, in the burgess’ office, Wilkinsburg. In 
educational lines, the Society has distributed about 400 circulars, has inter- 
ested the press of Pittsburg and Wilkinsburg, and has awakened consider- 
able interest in the public schools. One of the Wilkinsburg weekly papers, 
* The Call,’ gives half a column to Audubon notes. 

“ ‘Bird Day’ has been established in some of the schools. Local secre- 
taries are being appointed as rapidly as possible. Our largest auxiliary formed 
is at Sayre, Pa. In law enforcement, 250 warning notices have been posted, 
and nine convictions have been secured through the work of this Society.” 


Rhode Island.—The Roger Williams Park Museum, Providence, has 
issued a most helpful pamphlet for teachers and others (Bull. No. 15). 
It is a ‘Check-List’ of the birds of the state. On one page are the com- 
mon names, and opposite, spaces are arranged to note arrival and departure. 
School-teachers are requested to note on school blackboard all arrivals of 
birds reported by pupils. The pamphlet is an excellent scheme to interest 
both the teacher and the scholar, and it deserves a wide circulation. The 
Audubon Society continues its good work, as is shown by the appended re- 
port from Mrs. Grant, its secretary: 

“The Society, which held its eighth annual meeting, has a total mem- 
bership of 860. There are 19 branches conducted by local secretaries. The 
work done during the past year has been mainly educational. Four traveling 
libraries and a traveling lecture, with lantern and slides, have been in con- 
stant use; a dozen of the Massachusetts bird charts have been given to the 
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schools; copies of the state laws relating to birds, and 2,000 leaflets have 
been distributed. 

“In February, Mr. Frank M. Chapman delivered a lecture upon Fla- 
mingos, under the auspices of the Society. A very successful feature of the 
year’s work was a luncheon, given to the local secretaries by the directors, 
the occasion furnishing opportunity for mutual acquaintances and con- 
sultations. 

“Public sentiment in this state seems to be very favorable to the objects 
of the Society, still but little has been accomplished in the way of legislation. 
The law providing a bounty for Hawks, Owls and Crows has not been 
repealed, but the State Bird Commissioners have been active in enforcing 
existing laws, and report over twenty convictions for shooting song-birds. 

“In February, the Society sustained a severe loss in the death of its dis- 
tinguished president, Dr. Alpheus S. Packard. The vacancy has been filled 
by the election of Dr. Albert Davis Mead.” 


South Carolina.— During the year our secretary visited South Carolina, 
and the Audubon Society of that state was reorganized. Senator B. F. 
Tillman was elected president; President H. N. Snyder, of Wofford College, 
vice-president, and State Superintendent of Education O. B. Martin, of 
Columbia, secretary. A strong board of directors was selected. Overtwo ° 


hundred dollars in membership fees and gifts were collected, which is being 
used in furthering the organization and distributing educational literature in 
the state. An educational department of the work was also formed, and 
Miss Minnie McFeet, of Rock Hill, is chairman of the committee having 
this branch in charge. Two hundred and twenty-five teachers have been 
enrolled. We expect good results in South Carolina during the coming 
year. 


Texas.—One warden was employed on the coast at the Matagorda 
Light-house Station, who reports that the Black Skimmers, Royal, Com- 
mon and Least Terns in his charge were not disturbed, although he was 
compelled to stop the attempts of two parties to egg, and a third from kill- 
ing young birds. He estimates that at least 2,000 Skimmers were raised at 
his station. The immense coast of Texas is practically unknown to the 
Association. Its examination, and the bestowal of such care as is found 
necessary, will be one of the first special works undertaken. 


Vermont.—lIn this state very excellent educational methods are followed 
by the Audubon Society. The appended report of Miss Griffin, the secretary, 
shows the special efforts made to reach the schools. 

“In May, the headquarters of the Society was transferred to The Fair- 
banks Museum, at St. Johnsbury, and that institution is to codperate in 
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Audubon work. The president of the Board of Trustees and the director 
of the Museum are, respectively, president and secretary of the Audubon 
Society. It is hoped that this will result in renewed interest and in an ag- 
gressive line of work, particularly among the young people. 

“There are eleven branch societies in Vermont. Frequent field trips are 
conducted by these branches, lists of birds are made and the school children 
are interested and instructed concerning bird -life. 

“Three traveling libraries have been circulated among the rural schools 
of the state, and Mr. Carlton D. Howe has given five illustrated bird lec- 
tures, the lantern and the slides which he used being the property of the 
state Society. Mr. Howe has also written a pamphlet entitled ‘ Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Vermont,’ which was issued by the state superintendent of 
schools as a ‘Circular of Educational Information’; it has been sent to 
each teacher in the state. The gross membership of the Society is 443, of 
which 300 are juniors.” 


Virginia.—The secretary reports as follows: ‘The work of the Virginia 
Audubon Society has been limited during the year to the distribution of 
warning notices for posting, and of copies of a digest of the game law. 
The illustrated bird lecture prepared by the District of Columbia Society 
has been used a number of times in the northern part of the state.” 

Warden work in the state has been continued by the National Associa- 
tion with excellent results. As for the past five years, eight men have been 
employed. Their methods and the good they accomplish have been detailed 
in so many previous reports that it is unnecessary to repeat the details here. 
All the wardens report for 1905 an excellent season for the birds, which 
made a normal increase. Fortunately, no high storm-tides occurred during 
the nesting season. In addition to the protection given by the wardens, a 
series of special advertisements were run in the newspapers, most widely read 
in the coast counties, which called particular attention to the game laws 
and the penalties for violations of the same; rewards were also offered for 
evidence that would secure convictions. 


Wisconsin.—The progress made by the Audubon Society in this state 
in enlisting interest among children is remarkable. These good results are 
probably due to the influence of its magazine ‘By the Wayside.’ Mrs. 
Thwaites, the secretary, writes: “We have added 3,651 new names to our 
membership, mostly children, of course, making a total of 28,288. ‘By the 
Wayside’ now has 400 subscribers, but not enough to make it self-support- 
ing. Our slides and lectures have been used at twelve different towns in the 
state; ten public libraries have joined the Society at fifty cents a year, in 
order to have our publications and Educational Leaflets.’’ 
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Proctor, H. H.. . 
Pryer, C. 
Putnam, F.W. .. 
pemmem. G. Be i... 
Putnam, Mrs. S. W. 
Raymond, C. H. 
Read, C. S. 
Read, W.A., Jr. . 
Redding, R. J. .. 
Rees; N. I. 
Reinhold, Dr. A. J. 
Rembert, A. G. 
Renwick, E.S. .. 
Richards, MissA. A. 
Ricketts, Miss 
Riggs, Prof. W. M. 
3a 
Ripley, E. L. 
Robbins, R. C. ; 
Roberts, Dr. T. S. . 
Robertson, Mrs. F. P. 
Robey, A. A. . 
Mrs. G. 
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10 
Robinson, 


Miss H. 


Russell, H. E. .. 
Russell, Mrs. H. S. 
Sage, J. H. . 

Sage, Mrs. S. M. 
Saltonstall, J. L.. . 
Bes 
Sargent, Mrs. J. W. . 
Satterlee, Mrs. H. L. 
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Carried forward, $4,100 


60 


348 


ANNUAL 


Brought forward, $4,100 60 


Schoot, C 
Schramm, A. 


wa gee 


Schwab, Rev. L. H. 
Scrymser, Mrs.M.C. 


Seamans, C. W. 
Sears, F. B 


Sears, Mrs. S. C. ap 


Sears, W. R. 


a tt Aare 
Seies, R.W..... 


Seligman, I. N. 
Seton, E. T. 
Sharpe, Miss E. ‘D. 
Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Shattuck, G. C. 
Shaw, F. 

Shaw, Mrs. G. H. 
Shaw, Mrs. R. G. 
Shaw, Q. A., Jr... 
Shiras, G. 3d. . o8 
Shortall, M.C. 


Skeel, Mrs. R. Je ; 


Slocum, w. H. 
Smith, A. W. 
Smith, C. T. 

Smith, Mrs. E. . 
Smith, L. I. 

Smith, Mrs. R. D. 
Smith,W.M... . 
Smyth, | See 


Snyder, Dr. H. N.. 


Snyder, W. V. 
Soren, G. W. ; 
Spalding, Miss M.T. 
Sparrell, R. E. 
Speer, Mrs. R. ‘E. 
Speyer, Mrs. J. 
Spooner, Miss M. T. 
Sprague, F. P ; 
Sprague, Mrs. I. . 
Starnes, Prof. H. N. 
Starnes, V. 
Stevenson, Miss A. B. 
Stevenson, Miss F. G. 
Stillman, Miss B. W. 
Stone, Miss E. J. 
Stone, ; 
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| Storrow, JJ Jr. o. 


“Thomas, Mrs. T. 


Bird - Lore 


Brought forward, $4,593 60 
Storrow, Mrs. J. J. . 10 00 


Stout, 
Strong, R. “ 
Strong, S. B.  . . 
Stubbs, J. M. .. . 
Sturgis, J. H. 
Taber, S. R. 
Taft, C. A. 
Talcott, J. ots 
Tapley,L.. . 
Tarbell, Miss K. A. 
Teachers-South Caro- 
lina Schools . 
Tenney, Mrs. E. P. 
Thayer, FzraR.. . 
Thayer, Mrs.Ethel R. 3 
Thayer, Mrs Ezra R. 
Thayer, Miss H. L. . 
Thayer, JohnE. . 
Thayer, Mrs. John E. 
Thayer, John E., Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. N. 
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Thompson, Mrs.M.C. 
Thorndike, A... . 
Thorne,S.. . 
Tinkham, J. R. 
Tinsley, T. D. ; 
Torrey, Miss J. M, . 
Townsend, Dr.C.W. 
Trainer,C.W.... 
Trine, R. W. 
Tudor, F 

Turles, Mrs. W. . 
Tweedy, E. . 
Vanderbilt, G. W. . 
Van Orden, Miss M. 
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wn 


L. ‘ 
Vermilye, Mrs.W.G. 
Wadsworth, C. S. 
Wadsworth, E. . 
Wadsworth, Richard 

C. W. (In Memo- 

riam ) 
| Wadsworth, Mrs. w. 

A. 
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Carried forward, $5,705 35 


MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forward, gs, 705 85 
ene. Miss 
Cc. 


Walker, w. B. 
Walters, F , 
Walton, T.C. 
Ward, M. - nis 
Warner, De. B. S., 
Warren, B. W. . . 
Warren, Miss C.. . 
Warren, S et tate 
Watsen, J. S. 
Webster, E. S. 
Weeks, A. G. 
Weeks, W. B. P. 
Wehrhane, C. — 
Weld, Rev. G. F. . 
Weld, S. M. 
Wetherill, J. P. , 
Wetmore, Mrs.C.W. 
Wheeler, S.H. .. 
Wheelwright,Mrs.E. 
Whipple, Mrs. H.B. 
White, Miss H. H. . 
White, Dr. J.C... 
White, Miss R.. . 
Whiting, Miss G 
Widman, O y 
Wiley, Col. C. M. . 
Willett, G. F.... 
Williams, Miss B. 
w. 


Willis, Mrs. A. 
Wimberly, W. . 
Winsor, Mrs. A. 
Winterbotham, Mrs. 
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J.. ; 
Winzer, E. J. 
Wolff, Mrs. L. S. 
Woods, E. F. ¥ 
Woodward, Dr. L.F. 
Works, W. F.. . 
Wright, J. T. . 
Wright, Mrs. M. oO. 
Yenni, Mrs. Clem- 

entine .. . 5 


Total... . . $5,989 85 


Un AMM oO 


Report of Treasurer 


REPORT OF TREASURER 
For period from November 1, 1904, to October 20, 1905 (inc.) 


November 1, 1904. To balance forward . . $258 38 
1905. To membership dues and contributions as per pinending list $7,989 85 
Contributions to the Mrs. Bradley Fund oo 
Contributions to the Bradley Law Fund . 
Contributions from Audubon Societies to the Clerical 
Fund 
Special Fund, contributed - " Benelactor” ter salary 
and traveling expenses of Special re to secure 
endowment and members 
Sales of Educational Leaflets and Reports 
Sales of slides ; 
Law expenses in 1904, secevennd in 1905 
New York Audubon Society for circular letters sent to 
New York Legislature 
Unknown 
Interest 12,498 


By postage 
Audubon buttons 
Express and cartage ‘ 
Traveling expenses, R. W. Williams, Jr., in law suit in Florida . 
Traveling expenses, A. H. Norton,—to Maine Legislature 
Traveling expenses, W. Dutcher to Michigan and Massachusetts 
Traveling expenses, Dr. L. O. Dart, examining bird colonies in Lake 
Superior 
Half-tones and electro plates of Educational Leaflets ond special clvoaless 
and maps ‘ 
Slides, and coloring same 
Telegrams and telephone service 
Wardens’ wages 
Press clippings 
Printing Reports, Educational ond special leaflets ond eter cheontane ond 
advertising matter 
Exchange ae mig 
Muslin warning notices ond adveniennenss | in newspapers 
Office furniture, one typewriter, card cabinets, etc. 
Subscriptions to Birp-Lore for members 
Lecture .. . s Te ee ee ee 25 
Safe Deposit rent ate ee 5 
Detective work 12 50 
Rent, one month... . uate 41 67 
Legislation—securing bills letwabened puta tak ee 61 88 


ee er a $5,867 30 


eh. =e as SE 


350 Bird - Lore 


ee oe - + $5,867 30 
Launch supplies in Florida .. . ode eR eR ee See B.8 29 55 
Fees paid in Bradley case—two famyiene . ota 275 00 
Paper, envelopes, office printing and supplies 197 37 
Salaries of two clerks ee 931 24 
Incorporation expenses 
Salary of Special Agent . . 

Traveling expenses, Special Agent 
Transfer to investment account used for purchase of $2,000—4 per cent 
Gold Mortgage Trust Bonds issued by U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 2,000 00 


By a il gages . . $11,291 31 
Balance in Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co 1,465 14 


$12,756 45 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Treasurer. 


October 31, 1905. We have this day examined the report of the expert 
accountants, Messrs. Jameson and Hedge, and we pronounce the books of 
the Association to be correct. 


[Signed] H. C. Bumpwus, 
J. A. ALLEN, 
Auditing Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


$5.00 paid annually constitutes a person a Sustaining Member. 
$100.00 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership. 
$1,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Patron. 
$5,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Founder. 
$25,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Benefactor. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give and bequeath to THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDU- 
BON SOCIETIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS AND ANIMALS, of 
the city of New York, 


